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THE BLUE GENTIAN. 





BY W. W. LONG. 
Mid the frozen peaks ef the Alps, 
A blue-eyed flower deth grow; 
Loved by the winter's icy chill, 
It blooms in endless snow. 


Village maids in sunlit glens 
Callit ‘*Life in Death;** 

Old men call it ‘*Bleep-ne-more, *’ 
And kiss it with tender breath. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY TH AOI 0OR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 











I WED THEE,”’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


AROLD caught Daniel’s hand and 
| | held it fora moment without speak- 
ing. . 

‘‘Look to your pistol, sir, we start now in 
waun minute,”’ 

‘‘Daniel, what that man Trevel said about 
his pistol is to my mind conclusive evi- 
dence that his hand shot down Tristram 
Carbonellis,”’ 

Harold spoke slowly, looking to the prim- 
ing of his pistol the while. He had grown 
pale, and the lines of his face had har- 
dened. 

“That was my notion, too, sir, even when 
] first spoke to you ; but, in thinking of it, 
J can’t see no reason for such a deed.”’ 

“What was Trevel’s character on board 
the ‘Alert’ ?”? asked Harold. 

“Bad, I fear. And some say he was a 
spy for both sides—Preventive men and 
smugglers.’’ 

“There lies the motive,” said Harold, as 
he placed the pistol in his breast-pocket. 
“Tristram doubtless knew of his treachery 
to the service, and the man feared he would 
divulge it to Captain Armstrong.” 

“That don’t account for what he said 
himselt about his Captain,” replied Daniel 
slowly. 

“No, that’s true. Daniel, one question 
before we start. Why did you write so 
frankly to Mrs, Armstrong ?’’ 

“Frankly ?” repeated Daniel. “I did 
but tell the story of the wreck as we saw it, 
and the Preventive officer took down my 
words for the poor lady. Il was sorry for 
her, sir, as any man might be.’ 

“No offence, Daniel ; but I thought it a 
pity you should have mentioned Tristram’s 
death, and my pursuit of the ‘Alert’, and— 
and all the rest of it.’’ 

‘You mean your brave swim after Cap- 
‘ain Armstrong? I did tell that; but I 
héver said waun word else.”’ 

With this Daniel caught up his big watch 
and beckoned to Harold to tollow him. 

In two minutes more both were on the 
dark Thames, with Joe and another lad 
rowing them swiftly to the dimly-seen 
shore. As they floated onwards, sitting in 
silence, Harold pondered Daniel’s dis- 
claimer and Mary Armstrong’s words, and, 
putting bis hand on his pocket-book, in 
which he had placed the jeweled pen she 
gave him, he wondered whether his expe- 
dition that night would militate against the 
promise that pen had written. 

The tide had turned and was rushing uy 
the river, bringing a cold air with it tasting 
ofthe sea and a mist which covered all 
things with a damp and dreary pall. The 
Wash ot the tide brought the rowers rather 
suddenly against the steps of the landing- 


—_ and the boat struck them with a dull 
thud. 


“Steady, lads ’ said Daniel, as, with a | 


‘trong hand placed against the stairs, he 


‘Orust the boat several yards back trom the 


Star 


ps. “‘Now hearken, both of ’ee, to what 





1 have tosay. You, Jos, and Michael, are 
tocome down here at four o’clock, and 
wait waun hour till tive ; then, if we don’t 
come back, Michael will do what i tould 
’un just now.” 

“All right !’’ returned Joe, with a wistful 
look in his keen eyes. I wish I was going 
"long with ’ee. Simmin to me, three is a 
luckier number than two.” 

“No, no, Joe; itis no fit place tor you 
where we are going to,” 

“Then I’d bide outside of it,” said Joe, 
and whistle to give warning ef I seed any- 
thing oogly coming ; or I’d go for help it it 
is needed,”’ 

“There’s something in that,” observed 
Harold, whispering for a moment to Daniel, 
who, turning now to the other lad, asked 
him if he could take the boat back to the 
“Ourlew”’ alone, 

“{ should reckon 1 could,” returned the 
youngster, with immense confidence. 

“Then come along, Joe,’’ said Harold, 
springing ashore as the boat again touched 
the steps, 

At the same momenta dark object rose 
out of the water with a splash, and shook 
itself with great energy. 

“I’m dashed if it ain’t your dog, sir !” 
exclaimed Josiah. ‘He’ve swimmed arter 
us aal the way. Well, I’m glad; tor he’ll 
be rare company for me as I bide outside 
waiting for ’ee.’’ 

“That’s true ; for Lion is a better pro- 
tector than a watchman,” said Harold, with 
a feeling of satisfaction that the boy he was 
taking into danger should have a guard. 

Once more Daniel gave his orders to the 
other lad, whose oars now backed water 
and took the boat away into the silent dark- 
ness that brooded over the rushing river. 
It was like the departure of an ark of safety 
and all three stood for an instant on the 
squalid shore listening to the thud of ine 
oars which rose into the night like the beat 
ot a great heart, or the tramp of many steps 
in unison sounding as one. 

“We must drop talk now,’’ said Daniel, 
in a quiet voice. 

So they turned silently from the dark 
river and set their faces towards the city 
which it filled with wealth and honor. 

At the head of the steps Harold gave one 
glance again to the wunderful picture be- 
fore him—the richest river in the world 
rushing up into the heart of the great city 
it nourishes, bearing on its broad breast the 
fruits of human toil in every land beneath 
the sun. 

To the right a long belt of light crossed 
the darkness, defining the old quaint bridge 
now among the memories of the past, and 
above and below it were a thousand faint 
and twinkling gleams, shadowing to the 
mind’s eye—not distinctly showing—the 
countless ships from whose dark shapes 
they sprang. 

And amid all these lights, speaking, 
yoiceiess, of earth’s cares and riches, sor- 
rows und tcil—the life and death cf the 
world—tbere shone another, purer light, 
mingling among, but not of them—the light 
ot stars, uttering in clear language a faith- 
ful message from other worlds beyond 
men’s ken—worlds unknown and faraway, 
but not too far to be unseen, or to be denied 
even by the scofler who lives unbelieving 
and cies without hope. 

From the river Harold turned his gaze 
upwards to the vast jewelled canopy, whose 
countless lights touched his heart with a 


sense of the mysterious infinity of life roll. | 


ing, throbbing, burning through the im- 
measurable realms of space ; and from that 
one glance, that one half-tormed thought, 
he gathered courage. 

How could he die when the great law of 
the universe was life? To lay down one 
existence was only a stepwa higher and 
better one, and, if his death now—bis pass 


Cr > yr en 
ing from this world—gave to the womahlw 





loved the peace, the calmness now 80 
cruelly destroyed, surely he should not 
have died in vain, 

But it was a time for action, not thought ; 
and, as he walked on by Daniel’s side, he 
strove to quell the teelings within him— 
the yearning of his heart for one touch of 
Estrild’s sott hand, one look from ber eyes 
that might assure him of her love and 
taith. 

Through slums and courts, through nar- 
row streets and foul alleys, sometimes find- 
ing silence and solitude, but often coming 
upon sights and sounds that filled the heart 
with a shuddering pity, they wended their 
way till they reached a flight of steps lead- 
ing apparently into some dock or basin by 
the river-side. All was darkness here ; 
but Harold heard the slush of water as he 
peered forward into the depth which lay 
below him. 

It was here that Daniel stopped. 

“Joe, my son, I take you no furder. You 
crouch down here in the shadow of the 
wall, and hould tight on to the dog. Ifyou 
both keep still tongues in your heads, there 
bain’t no tear of your being seen.”’ 

“You won’t be long, uncle Dan ?’’ asked 
Josiah. “I'd liefer be in a fight than be 
lonely.”’ 

“Keep your courage up, Joe,’’ said Har- 
old ; “and don’t forget to whistle if needs 
be. Now, Lion’’—and he put his hand on 
the dog’s head—‘‘stand by him and guard 
him well till 1 come back. Would it not 
have been better, Daniel, if you had or- 
dered the boat to come here for us 7?” 

“Impossible, sir; as you’d see it ’twas 
daylight. There are docks and gates be- 
tween us and the river.” 

“De we go down these stairs?” Haroid 
asked, in an amazed whisper, as he saw 
Daniel begin the descent. 

“'Tis the aunly way, sir. 
quiet as you can.”’ 

Josiah heard the footfall of their steps a 
sbort way down the descent. Then all was 
silence, and no sound smote his ears save 
the slush of the unseen water that beat 
sluggishly against the steps. 

At first the dog had made a bound for- 
ward to follow his master; but Jce, with 
arms round his neck, held him back by 
main force. Lion, too, had evidently un- 
derstood Harold’s last injunctions, and was 
but obeying a natural impulse in this one 
bound ; for now, his conscience and reason 
checking him, he settled down to his duty 
with watchful eyes and ears alert to every 
sound. 

“Good dog!” whispered Joe, caressing 
him. ‘Wag your tail, old fellow, as much 
as you’ve got a mind to, but keep your 
moutb closed.” 

Joe was ignorant of the tact that it is not 
a mastiff’s way to let his whereabouts be 
known, like a mere cur, by barking. 

So dog and boy, in dead silence, kept 
within the shadow of the high warehouse 
wall, and, shrouded in darkness, they saw 
unseen many ghastly figures of the night 
flit by—some in hunger and rags, voiceless 
in their misery, some drunken and raving, 
bawling coarse songs or quarrelling with 


Come on as 


shadows. 

The dog let them all pass by in silence, 
and seemed to sleep, a# with half<losed 
eyes and massive jaw he lay with his head 
resting on Josiah’s knee. 

Half tearful and half enjoying his strange 
new position, the boy watched and wearied, 
and heard the clocks of distant churches 
chime the quarter to three. 

Scarcely had the vibration died away 





evil in the wind. 
“Lie down, Lion !’ whispered J ve. 

But the next moment he started himself 

for a Map 


to his ieet; had suddenly 
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slatternly women, or with thir own reeling | 





on the dull, thick air, when Lion rose, and | 
with bead erect, stood as though scenting | 
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out of an archway on the opposite side, and, 
after looking furtively up and down the 
street, placed himself with back against 
the wall at right angles with Joe. 

Here he waited, unconscious of any pres- 
ence but his own, and after a moment he 
drew a small box from his pocket, and, 
putting it on the ground, knelt om one 
knee, and proceeded, with flint and steel, 
to procure himselt a light for his pipe. 

As these two old-world articles were 
struck together with asharpclick, a shower 
of sparks sprang trom them, and one at 
last talling among the tinder in the box, ig- 
nited it. Then the man, bending low, 
blew into it, and a dull light was spread 
over his face, and Joe instantly recognized 
it aw the face of the man whoin he had seen 
in the boat that followed them from the 
Temple stairs, 

It was an ill-looking face, of a low, cun- 
ning type, and Joe was glad that itsowner’s 
intentness on the difficult tasx« of lighting «a 
match in slow-burning and apparently 
damp tinder, had so completely absorbed 
his faculties that he neither perceived him 
nor the dog. 

Taking advantage of his having to strike 
with flint and steel again—which he did 
with a growling accompaniment of ugly 
language—Joe, tollowed by Lion, stole 
cautiously down the steps, with such silent 
tread that he was unnoticed and unheard, 
the sharp clicking sound of the steel in the 
inan’s ears doubtless covering the slight 
rustle of his departure, 

“He won’t see us down here,’’ thought 
Joe, as he descended the steps ; “and, as 
they went this way, they must come back 
this way ; #0 I sha’n’t miss Dan’! and Mr. 
Olver.” 

But here Joe stood still in dismay, for 
the steps appeared to lead only into the 
black and slimy water, whose slush was 
now reaching his feet. Turning back with 
ashiver of loathing and horror, he per- 
ceived that he had passed a iow wooden 
gate or door, partly open and partly broken 
down. 

In a moment he had reached it, and dis- 
covered that it was the entrance to 4 pas 
sage or underground-way, dark as a dun- 
geon except fora glimmering light at the 
end, which flung a dull ray or two on the 
damp wall, showing that the passage made 
a sharp turn to the right. 

Now, in an uneasy way, Lion put his 
nose to the ground, then raised his head 
with a low growl, and, bounding off, dis- 
appeared like a shadow beneath the dull 
lam p. 

“Well, if he scents danger tor his mas- 
ter,’’ said Joe, looking after him wistfully, 
“J can’t say it was mean of him to desart 
But it’s lonesome, and I have a good 


me. 
mind to follow 'un.”’ 

But here his meditations were cut short 
by the sound of voices above. 

“] hope you are quite sure of your man,”’ 


g0m16 OD Was Saying at the top of the steps, 
“If I wasn’t sure, I shouldn't be here,” 
responded the same voice that had yrowled 
curses into the tinder-box. 
“And how many fellows shall we find 
in this den ?’’ asked the other, whom Joe 
thought talked like a gentleman. 


“You'll find the deserter I intormed 
against, and most likely two or three more 
—good sailors all of them.”’ 

“Well, when we get them—and | expect 
there’ll bea tight ftirst—you will have your 
blood-money—not before. In your dealings 
with me you'll have to be above board—no 
treachery, mind. I know this to be the 
most infamous crib in all the slums by the 
river.’’ 

“Tf it wasn’t, seafaring men wouldn't 
hij le iti ae 

‘Blood-n ev |—seafaring pn 
m~ ré . m 
v - ’ " 
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grew hot. Then suddenly the truth struck 
him with a thrill of fear. 

The man with the evil face was a base 
intormer, and the otber was an officer in 
charge of a press-gang. And Joe put his 
whistie to his lips, and blew it sbrilly. 

* « * - * * 

When Daniel led the way through the 
damp and ugly passage, he paused at the 
turning where a dull oil lamp-hung froma 
bracket in the wall. 

“This isan underway used tor loa‘ing 
and unloading ships,” he aaid, ‘You see, 
itis mighty bandy for rolling down casks, 
It's a handy way too for reaching the place 
we are going to, or for escaping froin it,” 
he added siowly. ‘We are carrying our 
livesin our hands, sir, If we betray our- 
selves, weshall be set upon—and they'd 
mak short work of us Men in hiding for 
their own livesdou’t stand upon ceremony 
with the lives of others,’’ 

“Whateort of sca nps are we likely to 
find bere ?" asked Harold, 

“Desarters, mutineers, Lasears from 
ast In damen, and scamps like this fel- 
low, Trev 1” 


“Let us hurry on,’ 


’ 


said Ilarold, t 
whom to@ mention of this man’s name 
broughta fever of taste. 

Afier turning to the right the passaye 
tend Gd upward and brought, them one 
wore beneathth sky, though but # ner 
row strip; for they found themselves now 
in asortofecourt surrounded on every side 
by tall, dark warehouses, 

Ati ne corner there was an outlet into an 
alley, along which there ran a wall, seeim- 
Inglvy a dead wall without window and 
without door, Neverthe:ess on this wal! 
Daniel knocked in a peculiar way; and 
atter a short interval a sort of hatchwav 


po wens scormed or refused, 


and I votes we ax him what he’s doing 
among honester men in wuss luck than 
hisseit!’ 


ous words and threats were flung around 
promiscuousl y, as if addressed to no one in 
particular, but to all traitors and spies in 
general. 

Daniel stood bis ground calmly; but 
Ilarold, whose hands were burning to seize 


angry. 


« hispered in Daniel’s ear, Let us lay hold 
of this scamp and drag him away with us 
at once.” 


in a minute it we tried such a hazardous 
game ; and in two minutes more our bod- 
ies Would be in tue Thames,” said Daniel, 
in the same low voice, “You know handy 


“Speak up!’ cried Trevel. “We don’t 
want no plots hatehed bere in wuispers.” 
“There ano plot’cept axing each other 


pany all round,’ said Daniel. *‘Piease to 
say. genuemen, What your liquor 1s, and 
I’m the man to pay for i.” 

‘This speech was received with the modi- 
fied welcome usually given to the over- 
(ures ol an enemy ; nevertheless, it was by 
And by the 
tin each nian bad chosen the particular 

rink he athected, a better fe ling was es- 
tablished between the old and new com- 
rades, 

Laughs and jokes went round, grim 
stories were told, in the midst of whieh 
one tian fell asleep with bis head on the 
table; another stretched himself ona bench 


and also slumbered, 





was opened above them, trom which «a 
Kritiy and hairy face protruded. | 
“Who's there ?”’ asked a cautious, course | 
veton | 
“Sailors,” responded Daniel, ‘wanting a | 
hiding place for a few days, curiraads,’ | 
“Men-o’ war's men?’ demanded — the | 
head. | 
“Something like it,’ said Daniel, “and | 
pay in our pockets,”’ 

The head retreated, the batchway was 
shut; the wall was a blank again. ; 

Harold's hopes fell. 

“They won't admit us,” he said to Dan- 
jel in a tone of dismay. 

“Waita bit, partner,” ,returned Daniel, 
assuming another voice and manner. 

“Now then!" said asharp voice ;and a 
trap-door was opened almost at their feet. 

The rays of a lantern came up through it, 
butnoone was visible, though a ladder 
was dimly seen. 

As Harold descended, he put his hand 
on his pistol, and felt it was secure; and 
Daniel touch him on the shoulder with a 
touch that meant caution. 

At the foot of the ladder stood a woman, 
handsome and yet repulsive, young and 
yet with the hardness of age on every line 
of her sharp face. 

She led the way into alow room, in 
Which five or six men sat drinking and 
smoking. A half-open door gave a peep of 
another room, more redolent still of evi! 
sinelis, and in here men lay sleeping. 

“New pals,’’ said the woman shortly to 
the smokers, 


One of them started upand stared at Dan- 
icl, while his bronzed face grew gradually 
as colorless as a tanned skin would per- 
mit. 

*‘Halloa, Daniel ! 
lay for ?”’ 

‘The old trade, Trevel—kegs, and too 
many of ’em.” 

Harold glanced at the man with a great 
heart-throb which rose even to his throat. 
There, hidden in that man’s evil soul, lay | 
the secret of Tristram’s death. With a | 
word he could clear up a mystery which, | 
like a canker was poisoning Estrild’s lite 
and ruining his own. 

Love, happiness—all that man holds | 
dear—lay within the silence of this coarse | 
and audacious )ullan, 

“Keys!” he repeated with a laugh not 
quite genuine, “Well, J) thought sure, 
Dan’l, you were too old a bird to be 
cotched by a blind pup of a Preventive!" 

“It 1 was cotched, | shouldn't be here,” 
kaid Daniel sententiously. 

“Wel, they've seized the ‘Curlew,’ I 
reckon, ef they haven't got the cap’n in the 
bilboes.’’ 

“There you are out of your reckoning, 
too,”” returned Daniel; “the ‘Curlew’ is 
sale and sound.”’ | 

“Then why are you here—lurking and 
spying?’ demanded Trevel, with a big | 
oath. *Comrades’’—and he turned to the | 
omer inen Who had been listening suspi 


What are you in this 











| 





ciously to this sort dialogue—“here isa 
lé\ler who is sailing afore the wind—pros- | 
perous, miod you and no enemy in chase; 











Harold and Daniel exchanged glances ; 
they bad to deal now with three men only ; 
one of these was Trevel. The time was 
come to carry Out the plan on which they | 


} 


Ived to act. 


had ress 

“Weareasmal: company now,’ Daniel 
said, ‘ind all friends; so ] reckon I can 
Now I tell ’ee what it 
is, soas [commpanions]—me and my cum- 
rancéée bain’t here to hide nor to spy ; we 
are on a bold ventur’ for which we want 
men,”’ 

tie made a slight pause, and looked 
round as if for an answer. To the mindsof 
those to whom he spoke a venture meant 
some daring deed of smuggling, or even of 
piracy. 

“And what's the pay if your men escape 


speak without fear. 


hanging ?”’ 
seemed an especial friend of Trevel’s. 

‘“}irst-rate pay, and a fair share ot the 
protits,’’ 

The man laughed, 

“A share of the risk and booty, and lots 
ot fun in the lightningline, I expect! Well 
it would hive suited me once, but not 
now :’ and, putting down his glass with a 
sigh, he pulled up his sleeve, showing a 
shriveled arm, like askeleton’s. “Smashed 
in a door in escaping, atter something I’m 
wanted badly for,’’ he added, as, taking up 
the glass again, be drank the contents at a 
gulp. “You must look further, friend ; a 
broken man is only good tor—what I shall 


A babel of tongues rose in answer; furi- | 


Trevel by the throat, grew excited and | 


«What is the use of further words?” he | 


“We should have a dozen knives in us 


| 
what drink we svould order for the com- 
} 
| 
| 


| ready. 


demanded a young fellow who 
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nor by your liquor—there now !”” 

“Then what should we come here for ?”’ 
asked Daniel boldly, “if not for men we 

want ?” 

‘How can I say ?” replied Trevel, whose 
brain was now touched by drink. “Fotks 
often have plans in their heads which they 
don’t tell of. I may bave waun myrelf. I 

| may have a better ventur’ on hand than 
| yours, and waun which will bring mea 
slight deal more money, and no risk,”’ he 
added, with a drunken taugh. “Aunly let 
my slipping off without leave from the 
| ‘Alert’ be forgot so that I can slip away 
from here, and that rottin ould bark shall 
| bring mea fortin’ yet." 

On hearing these words Haro! d’s caution 

‘broke down. He starte! up and séiz-d 
Trevel’s collar in a firm grip, and called 
upon Daniel to belp him, 

Ap indescribable uproar followed —a 


the commencement of a baule which bad 
not time to strike a blow, for in the very 
instant the fray began it was quelied. 

At the first sound of the coming tig) t the 
woman who had steod by the trap door 
was awong them. Sue was turious, and 
yet calm ; sbe looked ail around her wit. 
steely, cold, relentless eyes. 

“You ki ow my rule”? she said, in ber 
hard, thin vaice—“no fighting allowed, IJ 
pay the watch to keepasay trom this piace, 
ani | pay them to come when | wantthem. 
The signal which calls them is always 
it I hear anotber sound | wiil raise 


the rivor is.’’ mingling of oaths and smashing of glass, 


it.”” 

She vanished through the low doorway 
by which she had entered ; and the men, 
after an instant’s silence, began to praise 
her. 

“A woman to keep ber word, no end of 
grit in her, and handsome as a pictur’.”’ 

“Handsome ?” said Daniel. ‘Why, she 
have got a jaw like a sarpint, and an eye 
like an alligator, and « thin greedy mouth 
like a wolf’s.’’ 

“So she have,” said the drunken, sleepy 
man, raising bis head from the table ; “and 
them three things would take in any man 
here.”’ 

“And give a woman her own way, even 
though lives wi nt down atore her,’’ said 
Trevel’s triend. 

‘‘Well, she’s missus here,’’ said a third ; 
“and there’s lives in her hand now—and 
lives on her head too—of men sbe have 
given up.” 

“So she does that sometimes ?”’ Harold 
said. 

“Yes,’’ returned the otherin a whispered, 
frightened voice; “when it’s worti more 
to sella man than to keep him, she will 
do it.”’ 

By this time Trevel bad reached the 
whimpering stage of drink ; he was a vic- 
tim, an ill-used man. 

“Look here, Dan’l,’”’ he said in en 
aggrieved tone, “I ax ’ee whether or no 
you reckon it a fair thing to bring a swell 
in here as @ man-o’-war's man to lay hold 
0’ me?” 

‘Fair enough ef he wants you badly and 
pays you well.” 

“Let’un keep his money ino his purse ; I 
don’t wan’t none of it. My ventur’ is bet- 





one day get—hanging.”’ 

Harold was silent from pity ; but Trevel 
laughed. 

“Hark to him now!” he said. “That's 
how he goes on in his dismal tits ; but be’s 
a devil when his blood’s up.” 

Ifere the man who sat near Harold bent 
forward and whispered to bim ;: 

“Was a mate once—jealousy—shot his 
wife and her lover ; and, by 
"em right too! 
ventur’ ?”’ 

Yes,” said Harold eagerly ; “my life is 
staked on it; and Til pay any money to 





, Served 
Are you the boss of this 


getiny man—or men,” he added, mending 
his speech hastily. 

“Well, Pil join if all’s fair and above. 
moard, Now cousin Jack y’’—and he turned 
to Trevel—‘*what do you say? Shall we 
leave 
boozing our lives aw ay, and yet out on the 
briny water waunce more ?’’ 

‘Weil, it won’t suit me,’ 
slowly. “J do know the sea loo well ; i've 
had enough of salt junk and hard tack ; 
and, moreover, | mistrusts Dan’l He’s a 
pilot; and he edn’t the man to go on a ven- 
tur’.”? 

‘| didn’t say it were my ventur’,” said 
Daniel. 

“No; it is mine,’ 
pay well.”’ 

*Yours 2?’ sneered Trevel. 
ook like it neither, 
han-o’-war's 


said Harold ; “and J’|| 


“You don't 
You've the look of a 
Iman, Who ought to have 
*wabs on his shoulders, ready to cut « 
Frencher's throat for pay and giory ; but 
not so ready to hand him honest coin for 
pood brandy. No; Ok in by 
neitber one of ’e+, nor br your 8s ftsawder 


J ain’t to bet 





this blind ould den, where we are | 


said Trevel | 


ter nor hisany dav. And, i! I hadn’t took 
French leave, l’d go to the Admiralty to- 
morrow, and tell them there that Cap’en 
Armstrong wrecked his ship a-purpose ; so 
J should get mousy botb sides. But § 
knowed which I’d pay best; my brains 
was in my head when | slipped out of the 
ould ‘Alert.’ ’’ 

“But your brains bain’t in your head 
now, Trevel, else you’d come along with 
me and my pal. You'd he sate out of 
harm’s way. You'll ve hanged as a de 
sarter ef cotched— mind that. And you'll 
put more money in your pock«t than any 
ventur’ of your own can ever bring ’ee.”’ 

“That's more than you do know,” re- 
turned Trevel, in a drunken tone of SWag- 
; wer. “Maybe f can get folks hanged 
| ‘stead of being banged myself; and a rich 

man will pay adeal toget the rope off his 
| neck,”’ 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


} “But whatit my friend will pay more to 
putitou him?” said Dantel siowly. Name 
| yoursum, Prevel, like a man, aud make 
| an end of it.” 

Trevel grew pale; for a moment ne 
, looked as if some great shock had sovered 
| bim. 


“Do you mean,” he said. “that your 
| culmraade kKnaws something ’bout the ‘mat- 
ter I’ve took in band ?” 

“Yes, I mean that.” 

‘Well, I’m darned !’ 

And, leaning back againstihe wall with- 
outa word more, Trevel wiped ibe persyir- 
ition Which hai begun to stream from his 
hoOrehbead, 

‘Think it over,’ continued Daniel, in the 
saiue low voiie—“money and saf ty. For, 
arter making a cleau breast of what’s on 








your mind, I'd run the ‘Curlew’ out to sea, 
and put ’ee in a fregatt I know on flying 
the stars and stripes; and with thic flag 
ovver your head, I reckon even a British 
cap’n would think twice before axing 
tor ’ee.”’ 

Fora moment Trevel’s muddled brain 
seemed to grasp this idea with p'easure, 
for a smile broke over his face. 

“I reckon you ain’t far wrong,” he said, 
in the slow, deliberate voice of a man who 
feels that drink is tast stealing his senses, 
“And, if your cumraade had kept bis 
bands off me—— Halloa, where is he 
gone ?’’ he aided, looking around with sud- 
den scared eyes. 

Daniel rose from his chair in anxiety, 
Harold was not in the room. 

“W here’s ny friend?’ he asked uneas- 
ily of the pale man with ihe shrivelied 
arm. 

“In there talking to her,’’ he answered, 
pointing to the low door in the wall. “She 
always pleases new-comers,”’ he added, 
with a laugh. 

Daniel glanced at the door with misgiv. 
ing at his heart ; he resolved to enter the 
inner room, and had made one step fur- 
wards, when the w.man emerged from it, 
followed by Harold. 

She walked straight up to Trevel, and 
confront d him with a steadfas: tace. 

“1 advise you to accept the offer that has 
been made you,” she said, in a quiet, hard 
voice, 

Trevel was too tipsy now to be afraid even 
of this human tigress, 

‘‘Do you, ma’ain ?”’ he said, shaking his 
head, with an attempt ata leer. “But I 
bain’t ot the same mind. I mean to bide 
here ‘long with you, till the fog clears, and 
then ! sets sail for my own port.” 

“You are mistaken,’’ she answered—and 
her thin, cruel voice made the man’s heart 
quiver—‘tyou will not stay another instant 
here. You have always been a trouble 
some fellow, ready to fight and quarrel ata 
word. I keep no such scamps in my peace- 
able house. You know your way out of it. 
There it lics ; and she pointed to the door, 
‘Take it.’” 

Trevel’s face was ghastly with rage and 
fear. He rose, shaking in every limb ; his 
qnivering lips, rising over his teeth, could 
scarce form tie words he uttered. 

“So vou’ve sold me, you she-tiend ! But 
1 don’t leave this house tor nothing !’ 

As he spoke, tumbling secretly in his 
pocket, he had unclasped a huge knile, 
and now, with this open in his hand, he 
sprang on Harold, and made a furious 
lunge at his breast. The next instant, with 
his hand still in the air, he was pinned to 
the tloor, and the teeth of a huge mastiff 
were on his throat. 

“That's a good dog,” coolly remarked the 
woman. “I thougit he belonged to you, 
when he dashed through the trap when I 
opened it a minute ago. He has saved 
your life this time. Take your man away, 
You three are strong enough to do it.” 

“You are reckoning without me,” said 
the pale man with the sbrivelied arm. 
“They don’t touch him.” 

The woman’s scorn was ineffable. 

“You!” she said with withering con- 
tempt. “I don’t reckon with such as you ! 
Perhaps you'll go with him ?”’ 

“T will,” he answere?, white with fury. 

“Then I'll come to see you hanged,” the 
woman said, in her coolest voice. “It will 
beapretty sight. Call off your dog,’ she 
added, turning to Harold—“he’s choking 
your man, and you want him living—don’t 
you ?—not dead.”’ 

“T,et him go, Lion.” 

The huge mastiff obeyed his master with 
the silence of bis race, and Trevel, cowed, 
livid, and sbaken, rose slowly. At this 
momenta tall, old-fashioned clock in the 
room, after a preliminary gasp and rattle, 
began to strike three. 

“Hold your man!’ whispered the wo- 
man, “and look to your own lives! I can 
dono more!” 

She had drawn Harold aside to whisper 
this, and now, approaching to table, she 
said, in her thin incisive voice— 

“] break my rules for no man. All 
lights out at three o’clock !"’ and instantly 
her sudden quick band darted out from 
under her shawl, and extinguished the oil- 
lamp standing on the table, 

The room was plunged in darkness. But 
at the very moment that Harold had per 
ceived her intent, be and Daniel seized 
Trevel, and beld bim firmly, standing one 
on each side of him. 

“If you move a muscle,” said Harold 
quietly, “the dog will be on your throat 
again. 1 want nothing from you but the 
truth, anJ no harm shall befall you.” 

“You tad best come along paiceably, 
my son,” observed Daniel, in his blandest 
voice, “or I shall bave to knock ’ee down, 
aud drag ’ee along a bit rougts mayb. ”’ 
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He and Harold had spoken and acted 
simultaneously, and now both drew Trevel 
towards the third door in the room, which 
opened into short passage in which the 
ladder stood leading to the trap-door. 

Eitner their intention had not for a mo- 
ment been divined, or the surprise of 
darkness had bewildered the ruffians 
around them, for no attempt was made to 
hinder them in their design till, gasping 
and struggling, Trevel yolled out— 

“Look to yourselves, men; your lives 
will be sold next! Will youstand by like 
cowards, and see me murdered ?” 

A volley of oaths answered him ; then the 
sound of uncertain steps, mingling with 
voices cursing the darkness, rushed upon 
the tugitives as they hurried Trevel to the 
foot of the ladder, : 

Daniel mounted first, and hauled the 
man up after him es if he were a bale of 
goods, helpless in his strong hand. Har- 
old followed, but had scarcely ascended 
hal!l-way, when, witha yell of fury, some 
lithe creature sprang on him and dragged 
him backwards with one hand, 

It was the man with the shrivelled arm. 
His one useful hand had a grip of iron ; the 
setting of his teeth could be heard as he 
knit them together in his fury. 

“You don’t carry off my friend and leave 
me alive, you miserable spy and traitor!’ 
he said. 

“Kill him !’ cried Trevel; ‘knife him at 
once!” 

But the man had but one hand he could 
use; to get atany weapon, ithe had one, 
he must let Harold go ; so he hesitated,and 
in that moment lost his chance, 

Daniel’s strong grasp was on him and 
flung him aside like a reed. Harold rose 
Lewildered and breatbless, and saw that he 
had lifted the trap-door and hurled Trevel 
outside, and then sprung from the ladder 
to his aid, ‘ 

Even at this moment of peril, weak and 
scarce able to breathe through that relent 
less hold on his throat, Harold thought of 
but one terror, 

‘'Trevel will escape!” he almost gasped 
forth, 

“Coie and see !’’ cried Daniel, dragging 
him up the ladder by main force, 

“Help, heip!’ shrieked the man, whose 
rage bad turned him into a maniac, as, 
throwing himself on the ladder, he first 
strove toshake it from its fastening, and, 
failing in this, he seized Harold by the 
aukle and held on like grim death. 

This did not affect Daniel; he hauled 
th m both up without any apparent effort ; 
as though the second man hanging on the 
slrength of his hand were a mere fly. 

But, a8 be reached tie open trap-door 
and safety, there was a shout, a rushof 
Inany feet, a flash of ligut, and five or 
six ruffians were upon them. A dozen 
hands were stretched out to seize them and 
drag them down to death, when a piercing 
whistle rang through the air, and the curs- 
lug, raging crowd staggered backwards as 
i struck powerless by a blow orthe fall of 
a thunderbolt. 

Daniel, knowing that it was Joe’s whis- 
(le, took instant advantage of the sudden 
consternation which had turned them into 
helpless cowards, and, pulling Harold 
Wwitn him, he sprang through the opening 
ou to the firm ground. 

lor an instant ere he closed the trap- 
door he caught a glimpse of scared eyes 
staring upwards, the dull, red lightofa 
Single candle flaring in them; he saw the 
set hard face of the woman coming towards 
tuem, and the dead-white face of the man 
who had clung to Harold falling back wards 
from the ladder. Then the trap went down 
and shut it all from his sight. 

Trevel was on the ground, and the dog, 
panting and with eyes of fire, stood with 
two huge paws on his chest, holding him 
down, yet not touching him with the brist- 
ling teeth over which bis lip was raised. 

“Well dcne, Lion !’ and Harold drew a 
great breath of relief as, patting the dog on 
the head, he helped his trembling prisoner 
to rise, 

“Come on, sir!’ cried Daniel, ‘‘there’s 
danger in the wind. Joe haven’t whistled 
lor nothing!’ and catching Trevel, now 
subdued and helpless, by the arm, he bur- 
ried him onwards, 

Ata running pace, he and Harold hold- 
ing him on either side, they dashed through 
the court, reached the underground way, 
and rushed down its dark slope. 

But near a shar angle where it turned to 
the river a breathless figure met them, and 
flung itself before them with outstretched 
arms. The light ofthe lamp in the wall 
showed them Joe’s tace white with fear. 





“Tarn back !” he cried, “and run for 
your lives! The press-gang be on us! Ohb, | 
Lord, they be here—you’re too late !”” 

And, clinging to Daniel, the boy fell for- | 
Ward with a sob of terror, as the measured ) 


tramp of feet broke upon the stillness with 
&@ horror like tue closeness of death. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


RADUALLY the great city woke to 
life as the dim light from its dim sky 
proclaimed to the human hive within 

it that another day had risen on their toil. 
Down by the river-side the waifs and strays 
who, like a ragged fringe, line its shore 
began their daily work of snatching from 
the tide the unsavory refuse or the battered, 
broken objects which it wash flung upon 
the slime. 

Michael, sitting in bis boat, watched these 
dim figures as they flitted to and fro in the 
gray dawn, wandering purposeless—as it 
seemed to him—on the unsightly shore, or 
with a sudden rush, clutching at some 
shapeless thing floating towards the mud, 
rejected by the river. 

He wondered at them in his country 
tnind, so full of memories of clear skies 
glorious sea, and flowery land ; and his 
thoughts flitted round their bazy figures, 
not comprehending their hard, unlovely 
eyes, and yet pitying them. 

To him they seémed to rise from the mud 
itself, as, in little groups of two cr three, 
they sprang upon his vision, suddenly 
looming from out the fog or semi-diarkness 
like weird creatures on the borderland be- 
yond humanity, or like lost spirits wander- 
ing on the outskirts of a world that refused 
them a shelter. 

“Do’em slaip here, 1 wonder, ’pon the 
mud,”’ he said to himself, ‘or somewheres 
in the dirt? Have’em gota plaace they 
caals home ? Well, l’d sooner live down 
by the saa on haaf mait than up here in 
Lun’on church-town among baistliness, 
and whisht living bones walking round in 
rags, hungering arter thi.gs thic the pigs 
wouldn’t wrastle for. Bless us, what have 
’em catched hould of now? And squab- 
bling over it, too, they be !” 

Here Michael raised his voice and ac- 
costed the group of urchins who were fight- 
ing over some object which one of them 
held tightly clasped. 

“What have ’ee got there, my son? I'l 
give ’ee sixpence for it, whatever it be.”’ 

The mellow, coaxing, Cornish voice 
touched their ears with an unwonted 
sound ; for an instant the struggle was 
suspended, and Michael was answered civ- 
illy: 

“It’s worth more than sixpence, sir. 
you shall have it for a bob !” 

Then came a clamor ot tongues. 

“Tt isn’t ’is; tis mine !’’ said one, 

“No, ’tis Jack’s,” said another ; «the seed 
it fust! Don’t you pay ’im nothing, sir !’ 

‘ Bring it along,’’ cried Micuacl, Sand 11! 
see fair among you all !” 

“’Ere you are, sir !’’—and with a rush 


But 








four boys were in the water, clutching at | 


the yunwale of the boat, while a liftth, with 
sharp and anxious eyes upon his enemies, 
handed him a sailor's hat. 


Michael took it in bis hand, and his heart, | 


with a great bound, struck him with a sud- 
den taintness, and bis face grew deathly 
white. 

The hat was his own—the one 
loaned to Harold. 

‘Was it in the river?’’ he asked 
enly. 

“Yes, sir—floated in ; I cotched it, sir. 1 
seed it fust, sir. It’s mine, sir!” 

And the babel of tongues began again, 
mingled with a few culls, and curses nota 
few. 

“Hould your noise, all of ’ee,”’ Michael 
said, “and you shall have 
rou1d.,’’ 


he had 


brok- 


mousey AAl 


He drew some coppers from his pocks 
and flung them ashore, an! in a moment 
the urchins were down in the mud strug- 
gling and searching for them, except the 
boy who had drawn the hat to land, and 
him Michael heldina firm grip while he 
made him relates minutely how and where 
he had found his prize. 

“Do you often find hats floating about 
here ?”’ he asked. 

“Old onesthrowed away, but not good 
ones like that, ’cept when folks is drowned 
—we finds ’em then.” 

Michael’s heart fel! again. 

‘Where do the Lord Mayor live, 
son? Can ’ee tell me?” 

“At the Mansion Houss. 
river don’t bslong to he.”’ 

Here a shout arose from the shore, 
the boys, who had picked up all the pence, 
made a rush towards some large object 
which, now appearing, now disappearing, 


my 


Things in the 


and 


came rolling onwards with the rising 
tide. 

“J do believe ’tis a man drownded !”’ 
cried the boy, with eager delight, whom 
Michael was still holding. “Let go of 
—let gol say!’ 

And, tearing his rags ir lichae 


grasp, he rushed away aller | upal 











ions. Againand again they dashed into 
the river knee-deep, regardless of wet or 
cold or danger, as, with shouts and eager 
eyes and outstretched hands, they strove 
to reach the dimly seen object which ever 
eluded their grasp. 

Meanwhile Michael, with a misgiving 
heart and thoughts full of black tears, had 
brought bis boat near the helpless drowned 
creature, which floated now on, now under 
the tide. 

It was curious to see how the rolliog 
waves gave to its dead helplessness a kind 
of life as they carried it swiftly ‘away from 
the many attempte Michael made to 
seize it. 

The boys on the shore watched him with 
angry eagerness and hungry cries tor a 
share in the booty. And then, with a great 
shout, as at last he clutched it with boat- 
hook and dragged it trom the water— 

“Why, it’s only a dog!’ they cried with 
a laugh ot flerce disappointment. Yes, it 
was only adog. It was the noble mastiff, 
Lion, witb a bu!let through his brain. 
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“T am sorry I can’t help you,” said the 
magistrate to Michael. “The watchman in- 
forms me that a pressgang was out last 
night, impressing sailors; so perhaps your 
friends have been carried off to the fleet at 
Sheerness.’’ 

“Is that the law? Can ‘em do such 
things as impress a gentleman and a pilot 
who's cap’n of his aun boat?” asked 
Michael. 

“If a gentleman chooses to disguise him- 
self as asailor, he must take the conse- 
quences of his folly. He'll prove his iden- 
tity and free himself in time no doubt. As 
tor the pilot, they’]}] keep him. His Majes- 
ty’s Fleet must be manned, and it is greatly 
in need of seamen. Most likely a pilot will 
he useful as they go down Channel, and 
their’s justachance of their setting him 
ashore at Portsmouth, or Falmouth, or 
somewhere. As a rule, press-gangs leave 
pilots unmolested — unless they want 
them,” added the magistrate blandly, 

Angry to his very soul, Michael turned 
away, feeling sick at heart, seeing plainly 
thatno help could be given him against 
cruel laws and worse customs, 

The uncertainty of his uncle’s and Har- 
old’s fate had filled him with a great heart- 
ache, It was almost a relief to think of 
tiem as impress-d aud not drowned, as he 
had feared. 

Perhaps the hat had fallen into the river 
in the fight—for there had beena fight he 
felt sure—and doubtless poor Lion had lost 
hislifein the battle while defending his 
Inaster, 

“They needn't have killed the gentle- 
man’s dog !’’ he said angrily to the mayis- 
trate, 

“Ah, a savage animal no doubt ?’’ that 
gentleman replisd,. “A press-gang would 
be sure to make short work of hii. 
my man, 48 you are a sailor yourself, | 
advise you to go home unless you wish 
to serve in bis Majesty's Fleet. 
are about every night, and 


| greatly wanted.”’ 


| if I had them in Cornwall 


“ld wrastie the whole lot tor a new hat 
!’ said Michael 
win it, too!” I 


savagely. “Ah,and I’d 
Cornish hug 


reckon they 
afore the wrastling was over !’’ 


understand a 


There wasa laugh, acall for some drunk 
ard, who appeared between two constables, 
with straws in his bair, and face streaked 


with mud and battered with bruises, and 


Michael tound himself set aside as a case 
that was done with. 
Sorrowfully he went back to the “Cur 
lew”, revolving mnany schemes in his mind 
that fell to 


built them up. 


pieces as useless, even as he 
I Ore;nost Was NOpe that the } leet, which 


had sailed that morning frota Sheerness, 


might, after availing itself of Daniel's ser- 
vices, set him ashore at Falmouth. 

As for Joe, his was a hopeless cas6 ; no 
admiral on the surface of the 
once got a hold of such a boy, would let 
him goagain. But there was comfort in 
the fact that Joe was a younster who al- 
ways fell on bis feet. 

So his darkest thoughts revolved round 
Horold’s fate, and be examined the hat 
with caretul scrutiny, asif he expected to 
find a solution of his doubts within its Jin- 


sea, baving 


ing. 


“It’s a fust rate hat still,’’ said Michael to 


himself; “and aman woulan’t lose @ hat | 
like that while he had any use for one, A | 


drowned man don’t wanta hat !” 
doubled the 


ft his 


Giving his thoughts words 
horror of it, and be thrust the hat out 
sight with a sickly sort of torced laugh that 


made his lips grow white. 


Bric-a-Brac, 
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EARLY SIGNATURES.—In the early days 
only a tew scholars and priests knew how 
to write. It was then customary to sign a 
document by smearing the hand with ink 
and impressing it upon the paper, at the 
same time saying, ‘‘Witness my hand.”’ 
Afterward the seal was introduced as a 
substitute tor the hand mark, the two 
forming the signature. This is the origin 
of the expression used in modern docu- 
ments, 

HAND-SHAKING.—The origin of hand- 
‘Shaking is thus given by some writers: 
In early and barbarous times, when every 
savage, or semi-savage, was his own law- 
giver, judge, soldier and policeman, and 
had to watch over his own safety,in default 
of all other protection—when two friends 
or acquaintances, or two strangers desiring 
to be acquaintances, chanced to meet they 
offered each to the other the right hand 
alike ot offence and defence, tho hand that 
wielded the sword, the dagger, the ciub, 
tomahawk or other weapons of war. 

SKa-Binos AND WarerR.—The often 
asked question, ‘Where do sea-birds ob- 
tain fresh water to alake their thirst?’’ is 
answered by an old skipper, who says that 
“he has frequently seen these birds tar 
away from any land that could furnish 
them water, hovering around and under a 
storm-cloud, chattering like ducks on a hot 
day ata pond, and drinking in the drops 
of rain as they fell. They will smell a rain 
squall a hundred miles or even farther off; 
and seud for it with inconceivable swiit- 
ness. They can go a long time without 
water.”’ 





SNEEZING.—An amusing account of the 
ceremonies which attend the sneezing ofa 
King of Monomotopa, shows what a na- 
tional concern may be the sneeze of despot. 
ism. Those who are hear his person when 
this happens, salute him in so loud a tone 
that persons in the antechamber hear it 
and join in the acclamation ; in the adjcin- 
ing apartments they do the same, till the 
noise reaches the street, and becomes prop- 
agated throughout the city ; so that at each 
sneeze of his majesty, results a most hor- 
rid cry trom the salutations of many thous- 
ands of his vassals. Wienthe King of Se- 
naar sneezes, his courtiers immediately 
turn their backs on him, and give a loud 
slap on their right thigh. With the an- 
cients sneezing was ominous; from the 
right it was auspicious; end Plutarch, in 
his lite of Themistocles, says, that before a 
naval battle it was a sign of conquest, 

THe CONQUEROR OF JERUSALEM.—The 





Now, | 


Pross-yangs | 


Jowish detestation of Titus, their great con- 
| queror, appears by the following invention: 
| They tell us that on sea Titus tauntingly 
| observed in a great storm that the God of 
| the Jows was only powerful on the water, 
'and that, therelore, he hal succeeded in 
drowning Pharoah and Sisra. “iad he 
strony he would have waged war 
|} with ine in Jerusalem.’’ On uttering this 
volee trom heaven said : 
| ©Wicked Man! I havea little creature in 
the world which shall war with 
thee!’ When Titus landed, a gnat entered 
years tovether 
W ben the skull 
| was opened the gnat was found as large as 


| been 


Searnen are | 


| blasphemy, 4 
wage 


his nostrils, and for seven 
| nade holes in his brains, 


apyeon: the mouth of the gnat was of 
copper a id the claws ot iron. 
Tun HWeart.—The heart in poetry and 


the seat of love, 
| One almost hesitates to profane such sacred 
beliefs with the hint that they are one and 


is the 


romance is spoken Of as 


hard 
The heart is not the source or seat of 


all false to nature; yet such 
fact. 
the emotions ; 


it is, on the contrary, one of 


the most prosaic, although most vital, or- 
yans ofthe body. I[tissimply a hollowed- 
out muscle, whi hh expands to receive the 


blood from the veins, and Contracts lo pro- 
pel it again thurough the arteries, It is 
merely pulup, very 
and pertect in its structuré and tmrchan- 
ista, Dut still concerned in no higher fune- 
tion than the purely mechanical! one of reg- 
ulating the supply of blood to the various 
organs of the body. The heart does not 
It does not warin with love, 


a natural wondertul 


feel emotion. 
or burn with hate, or melt with pity 
poets have so long assured us, and a4 so 
familiar 


All these emotions have their seat 


is the 
; Inany and 
imply. 
in the brain. 
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THE LAND OF YESTERDAY. 





BY A. L. B, 





Farin the West, beyond the setting sun, 
Beyond the waves that glow like molten gold, 
There lies an island ; and, when day t« done 
And we gaze oer the waters, we behold 
Ite calm green meadows and clear winding streams 
And purple hills that seem to touch the esky ; 
tur overall there hangs a mist of dreains, 
Searce lifted by the breeze that seems a sigh, 
And never volce comes from the Silent Shore, 
But whispers sounds and songs of days of yore. 


The isle iscalled the Land of Yesterday : 
Aud there are buried human hopes and feara, 
And joys and sorrows—ay, and hearts, they «ay, 
That have been broken io this world of tears! 
And you and 1 have each our treasures there, 
And stretch out yearning hands towards the shore, 
And long to wander in the meadows fair, 
and sweet loved paths we knew in days of yore ; 
But the chill mist hangs o'er the farther side, 
Aud sounds of weeping float across the tide, 


Alas, we never, never more may stand 

Avain within the Land of Yesterday— 
Never may hope to clasp with eager hand 

The days tat were too bright, loo sweet to stay! 
Sut, lest our sinking hearts should die, 

There comes the promise of a dawn so bright 
That all the mists and all the gloom will fly, 

Aud all the sorrow pass in golden ight, 
And God Timeeclf in heav’n'’s most glad ‘*For aye’’ 
Restores our treasures lost in Yesterday. 
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Pride For Pride. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUPID IN SCARLET,”’ 
“NINE PEAS IN A POD,” “PRIDE,’’ 
“THE GHOST OF AN OLD 
LOVE,’’ ETC., ETC, 

CHAPTER V. 

i‘ ki sun which shone over Saxongore the 


following inorning was only a sickly 
winter one; but he did his work very 


“[ didn’t know there were any jewels,” 
she said, lifting the lid of the case, “Oh, 
they are splendid, Alan!’— receiving 4 
suite of gold ornaments set wit sappbires 
—the locket bearing ber initiale. ‘I’m 
surethey will not need re-setting—they 
look quite new !” 

“Oh,those are new!” he laughed. ‘Those 
are ny wedding-presentto you, tiny darl- 
ing.” 

YY will wear them to-day then,’’ she de- 
clared impulsively, almost forgetting that 
Friendship was supposed to be in the as 
cendency over Love. 

“Hadn’t you better wear the family 
jawels?” heasked doubtfully. “Oh, just 
as you like, of course! You know which 
is the most proper.” 

You see my dress is not whits,’’ she be- 
fall. 

. “You know best. Where are the others?” 
he asked. 

‘(gone to breakfast,” she replied, sudden- 
ly remembering that Love was nowhere, 
“Where we must go too, for we bave not 
much time’—rising as she spoke and shut- 
ting the case, 

“Yes; but wait a twoment; I've some- 
tlLing to sav to you,’ be said nervously, 
and rising alao. ‘1 wanted to tell you, Lu, 
how very grateful I aim to you forall you've 
done for tne.” 

“Ob, it is nothing,” answered Lu-Lu 
hurriedly. ‘1 don’t mind at all, Alan; 
in fact, Lrather enjoy getting married.”’ 

“On, it’s awfully goud of you to say so!” 
he said, almost humbly. “Forl know you 
really hate it; but, believe me, Lu, I sball 
never interfere with your liberty. You 
shall do exaetly a8 you like in everything, 
and really I don’tthink we need be un- 
happy or anything of that sort.” 

“J shall not be unhappy,” declared Lu- 
Lu, in a very low voice, and with an im- 
pulse strongupon ber to fling ber aris 
about hin and pray bim to love her just a 
little. 

“Itimust have been Jack Harley, after 
al!,’’ cried a bright voice above,followed by 
a light foot-fall on tbe stairs, “Oh, you nay 
scurry off to the dining-room as hard 48 you 
like. But I saw you. I believe Alan was 
just going to ia 








bravely, in apite of various hindrances in 
the forma of clouds and east winds, 

tle flooded the cosy hall and the wide | 
stalrs of tiine-polished oak with a very bril- | 
Hiant yie@atn. 

Hie lingered upon Lu-Lu'sslim figure in 
its (norning-gown of crimson cashmere and 
satin; be kissed her slender hand,as it alid 
easily down the sbining hand-railand hung | 
lu ecstasy overtne great single-stone dia- 
inond ring Shining on the finger so soon 
to wear the magic circle of plain gold 
which would change the whole current of 
her iife, 

She descended the stairs very slowly— 
Indeed, except in very extraordinary cir- 
culmslances, her movements were not dis 
Unwuished for liveliness, always taking ex- 
ception to those of hertongue, which upon 
occasion could) be wonderfully quick—it 
was a babitof hers, in going up or down, 
contracted because the stairs at Saxongors, 
like those of inany another house, were the 
best place for singing in,except the billiard- 
rivoun. 

Lu-Lu was singing at that moment—not 
particularly that she felt in asinging mood, 
bul because from the upper gallery she bad 
seen Alan a-Dale lying comfortably in her 
rocking-chair, swaying bimself patiently to 
and froin front of the blazing fire, 

lnstantly ber rich voice rang out through 
the house in the first song that came ino 
her head, 

*"(tad, what a voice the girl bas!’ said 
Alan a-Dale to himself, with lazy enjoy- 
ment. 


“If love were what the rose 1s, 
And | were like the leaf, 
Our tives should grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
Blown flelds or lowerful closes, 
(ireen pleasure or gray grief 
It love were what the rose ts, 
And I were like the leaf," 


‘Never heard her singing like that be- 
fore! quoth Alan to the fire, as Lu-la 
reached the second gallery, and her voice 
ray out very much con passione, 


If lowe were what the rose is, and l—were like the 
leaf,*’ 


; I'll do it 


“Yes, 1 was,” put in 


now, if Lu has no 


Alan promptly. 
objec- 
tion.”’ 


“Ob, please do not!’ said Lu hastily,and 
raising ber band to ward him off. 

Looking at ber more closely, he saw that 
her eyes were filled with tears; yet no sus- 
picion of the truth entered his mind; be 
only thought how in truth the dear old girl 
bated the coining ceremony; and so thor- 
oughly did he feel for ber that he almost 
detested himself for being the cause of 
forcing 1t upon her, 

“To think I was wrong,’’ laughed Ella, 
as ale took her seat, ‘‘and that it really was 
Jack Harley, after all! What was his cos- 
tume, Alan?” 

It was not Alan, but Lu-Lu, who answer- 
ed to this challenge, and she couched her 
reply in such terms that not only Ella, but 
the whole of the asseinbled party were left 
absolutely breathlesa—-gaping blankly in 
one another’s faces, 

‘There, there, Ella—that will do!’ she 
said, with authoritative tartness, ‘For 
goodness sake, let that fly stick by the 
wall !”’ 

As inight reasonably be expected, the 
effect was magical ; they were all too tho- 
roughly astounded to speak or evea to 
laugh. 

Mrs. Athelstane, with very large eyes, be- 
gan aremonstrative ‘My dar-liug child!” 
and Alan, having fully grasped the situa- 
vion, burst into a prolonged roar of laugh- 
ter. 

‘Thank you, father; 17ll take some pie,”’ 
said Jou-Lu coolly. ‘Does any one care to 
see the jewels Alan came to bring this 
morning ?” 

‘He's over head and eara,’? quoth Elia, 
as the lid was lifted. 

‘Tsay, Ella,’’? laughed Alan; “you know 
what I threatened yesterday,and you know 
as well as J do what it will lead to if I carry 
itout. If Gervase and 1 fall foul of one 
another, I shall turn him into a cocked nat 
in no tine—so,for your own sake,just keep 
that sharp Athelstane tongue quiet.” 

“Poor Lu-Lul’ syrbed Ella doletully to 
the ceiling. ‘What a prospect she bas be- 

fore her!” 

Her romark however was lost to the com- 











There was just a moment’s pause before 
she began again—this time in the most soit, 
tender voice imaginable, 


“If l were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 

With double sound and stot: 

Delight our lips would mingle, 

With kisses giad as birds are 
Phat get sweet rain at noon 

If | were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune."’ 


“And love—were like—the tune! Oh, is 
that you, Alan? You are over early this 
morning,” she remarked, in her usual 
careless toné of bonhomie, 


‘“Glad to find you in such good spirits,iny 
dear,” be answered, bolding out bis band 
aud pulling a second modern chair forward 
for her. “You know, if you were in love 
with me,vou’d be upstairs crying your eyes 
out and making yourself hideous.” ‘ 

“Ob, no, lL ehouldn’t!” she said, taking 
the cbair, with a smile at bis ignorance. 
“When brides ery, it’s all make-believe,” 

“Umpb!” remarked Alan doubtfuily. 
“Well, I’ve brought the jewels over—the 
fellow got here attwo this morning, Rather 
a close shave that—eh? Really, though, 
they have been unworn #0 long that they 
were bound to be cleaned up, though we 
haven't had time to get them re-set.” 


panyin general, tor the coutents of the 
| jewel-case attracted the attention of every 
| one present. : 
|} “Which do you intend to wear, to-day, 
| my dear, asked Mr. Athbelstane, pausing in 
| the examination with a great rope of pearls 
in her hands, 

“Ob, the sapphires!’ Lu-Lu answered, 
| with a vivid flush. 

Aud her mother stifled a sigh, knowing 
well that she would wear Alan’s gift for 
love ofthe giver, and not because, as she 
aided ball-apologetically,tbhey would mateh 
her dress Since the dress was entirely 
ametiyst-colored velvet, sapphires could 
scarcely be considered a “timate, 

“T have given you nothing, Alan,” said 
Lu-Lu, uncer cover of the general hubbup 
around thein. 

As the words passed ber lips, she thought 
how, in different circumstances, he would 
have been quick to tell her, with a tender 
touch and smile, that she bad given biim 
herself, a gilt of inatehiess value, 

But no such words passed Alan a-Dale’s 
lips. Ilad they crossed his mind, he would 
have forborne to utter them. Was not the 
“old girl’ always #0 sadly impatient of 
anything lke sentiment? 

And 80 his answer, though kind and ten- 
der and grateful, smote ber like a keen 
blow by the very friend ]iness of its accent ; 
it was asifsbe bad asked him for bread, 
being starving, and be had given her a 








~~ — 


stone—a valuable, precious gem, no doubt, 
but not the stay of life that she craved. Ske 
wanted love, and he gave her friendship. 

“You have given me what 1 value wost 
upon earth,” be said quietly ; “and for that 

ift I owe you a debt of honor which will 
ast all my life. You shall never feel the 
loas of your liberty, if I can ae? it, Lu. 

How could she tell him, in the midst ot 
that noisy party that she wished to feel the 
loss of ber so-called liberty? How could 
she cry out that she would glory io being 
hia slave, if he would only have her ? 

Had they been alone, her bursting heart 
wight have found itself a voice, and told 
bim all; asit was, the presence of others 
kept her silent, and the opportunity went 


Me was a long, long time before she again 
aaw that gleam of deepest gratitude 5 vin- 
ing in the biue deptns of Alan a-Dale’s 
eyes. 

And presently she went away to dress, 
though she did not go straight to her room; 
she lingered a few moments in the library, 
in the half-hope that Alan might come in 
alone. 

Her hope was realized, for, two minutes 
after her, he entered. 

“Oh, are you here?” he said pleasantly. 
“] thought you bad gone toadorn, I came 
in to write the letter to Green way—tbe certi- 
ficate had better go to-day; don’t you think 
80 ?”’ 

“Certainly; it cannot be settled too 
soon,” she answered gravely. ‘‘Here are 
materials. I was waiting here, boping you 
might come. I want to say something 
which I could not say before all those peo- 
ple.” 

“Yes, what is it?” he asked absently, 
looking trom the paper upon which he bad 
already written ‘Dear Mr. Greenway.” 

Lu-Lu moved a step nearer to him. She 
felt that 4 moment had cowwe which might 

rove the turning-point of her whole 
ife. 

“lam not unduly given to sentiment, 
Alan,’ she began nervously. 

“By Jove, no; you're far too sensible !’’ 
he interrupted, leaning back in his chair 
and slipping the big ring up and down ter 
slender finger. 

‘‘ButI am rather superstitious,’’she went 
on, gaining courage from the caress, which, 
slight as it was, was wonderful for him. 
“And I’'vea kind of feeling that we shall 
have no luck, if—if we ‘ia 

“Ob, | beg a thousand pardons!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs, Athelstine’s voice at the door, 
which he immediately slammed to, 

“Confound it!’ said Alan testily, really 
annoyed at the interruption. 

Lu-Lu however mistook the cause of his 
annoyance, thinking it was because they 





bad been surprised in an attitude pearly ap- | 


proaching to the sentimental, and moved 
towards the decor. 

‘‘What were you saying ?”’ he asked, ris- 
ing, and following her. ‘Something about 
our good luck, If there is any ceremony 
to perform, We must on no account omit 
it.” 

‘Never mind. I must go, I 
time,’’ said the girl coldly. ‘*Guod-bye for 
the present, and keep up your courage, 
when the plunge coimes.’’ 

She laid her band upon the door; but 
Alan detained her. 

“Waita moment; I’m not given to sen- 
timen, any more than yourself; but you 
inust give me a kiss before you go. Weare 
sure to be horribly unlucky if you don’t.” 

She half laughed and put up her band to 
keep him at arin’s length—in truth, she 
wae alraid of betraving berself. 

Alan, however, had his strong foot against 
the door ina moment, and drew her to 
him, with laugbter-lit blue eyes, and a gay 
smile ou bis mouth. 

For one moment he held her prisoned 
close against the heart she yearned so to 
possess, looking straight down into the 
troubled dear eyes which he bad never 
— the pains to examine so closely be- 

ore, 

He didn’t wantto marry any one! He 
was as nearly angry with his uncle as he 
could be with a dead man, whom he had 
loved so dearly, and to whom he owed 80 
much ; but, after all, Alan a-Dule was not 
aiman of inarble, and Lu-Lu Athelstane 
Was a remarkably pretty girl, who bad al- 
ways been his fast frieud and favored com- 
panion ; so it Was not very surprising that, 
with all bis much-talked-about distaste for 
love-mmaking, he bestowed hal!-a-dozen as 
hearty kisses upon her pretty countenance 
AS 6Ver any inan did on earth on any 
woman, ‘ 


“Tin beginning to think thespoony chaps 
Know what they are about after all!’ he 
said laughingly. “If I wasn’t so awfully 
afraid of your laughing at me or being 
angry, I believe J snould be falling in love 
with you. There now—don’t look so scorn- 
ful!’ he ended, 

How stupid he wasto mistake the shin- 
Ing light in those soft brown orbs tor any- 
thing but the true love of a kind and ten- 
der woman ! 

In another motnent, but for the tears that 
flooded to her syes and the great lump that 
crept up in ber throat, she would have an- 
swered. ASit was, ere sie could recover 
ye ler a and her surprise, the 

oor Opened, aud Mra, . ist: 
me fe in 1 Mrs. Athelstanes rustled 

“What are you doing here?” 
manded, 

“My dear Mrs. Athelstane.” 
returned Alan, “I have been 
most violent love to my wife 
don't dis approve ot that.’”’ ' 

“Notatall. Your attitude relieved my 
— greatly,” sie ans wered, touching his 
40d caressingly with her own, “But it is 


l “} nd I ue u inus be 
ialf aSt ten, a su L A 


‘Yes, yes, I will g°,”’ said 


have no 


she de- 
audaciously 


making the 
I hope you 


Lu-Lu, tind. 





ing her voice at last. *‘By-bye, Alan.” 
“Make yourself look as ty as ever 
ou can !’’ he shouted after her, “I thin, 
too must go and dress,” he added to Mrs, 
Athelstane, 

“TJ want to say one word to you first, "she 
said seriously. ‘You will take care of my 
child, Alan ?’’ 

Alan bent down and kissed her, quite as 
heartily as be kissed her daughter two 
minutes before, 

“You may trust me,” be answeaed, in a 
tone which somehow brought the tears into 
the lady's eyes, 


“With this ring, 1 thee wed; with my 
body, I thes worship; and with aij! my 
worldly s I thee endow.”’ 

The solemn words of promise sounded 
through the old church, first in the Rector 
Mr. Avogarth’s strong sonorous voice, then 
in Alan’s firm unfaltering tones, 

Lu-Lu lifted her brown eyes to his just as 
the second pledge passed his lips— wit) 
; body I thee worship!” 

he hand holding bers clasped it a littie 
closer, and into his blue eyes there came a 
gieam which she knew meant quizzica! 
fun. 

Her own sank, and she looked up no 
more until the conclusion of the cere 
mony. 

Nor did she lift them even then, for it 
was Mra. Athelstane,not Alan,who ciaimed 
the first kiss, and evenin her pain Lu-Lu 
had sufficieut presence of mind to bide the 
woe which must, she felt, be filling her 
eyes. 

The rest was soon over; there were the 
two signatures side by side—‘‘Alan a-Dale, 
Adela Bulstrode Athelstane,”’ 

Alan laughed a soft little laugh as he saw 
the second, 

**How odd it looks!”’ he said, as he bent 
over her. ‘I think I shall make a practice 
of calling you Adeja—-it sounds more digni- 
fied.” 

But Lu-Lu was signing the second book, 
and did not answer him, 

Then be gave her bis arm,and they passed 
together down the almost deserted church 
into the very much crowded churchyard, 
for all the country-side bad thronged to see 
the wedding. 

There were well-meaning people with 
nice and clean-washed children, in their 
Sunday frocks, who strewed flowers in 
their path and cheered Miss Lu-Lu in ber 
velvet gown, never heeding, as some older 
folk did, that her dark soft eyes shone out 
of a face as white as the driven snow, and 
that she had no word, not even a sunile, for 
the shower of good wishes and congratuls 
tions which were poured upon her. 

‘Sue were just like a corpse !"’ remarked 
one village woinan to another, “I never 
saw Miss Lu-Lu without a smile on ber 
face afore,’’ 

And Lu-Lu passed on her way, down the 
steep churchyard path and across the road 
to the Hall, like a woman in a dream ; and, 
as they reached the vestibule, she reeled, 
and, but for her husband’s arin, would have 
fallen to the ground. 

She recovered herself in a moment and 
put him away. 

“It was nothing,’’ she said faintly—‘only 
the hurry and bustle and ali that. 1 never 
could endure to have my cattle burried’’— 
with the ghost of a smile. 

Alan a-Dale, tor the first time noticing 
her pale face, thought her emotion and her 
faintness were caused by regret. Sv keen 
@ pang of self-reproach shot through bis 
heart at that moment that, if it had not been 
too late, he would willingly have let Crows- 
mount go. 

But it was too late. Heand Lu-Lu were 
no longer two, but one in the eye of tue 
law, if not in their own hearts; and the 
ovly thing lett for hii to do was to try his 
utmost to make amends to her for the sac- 
ritice she had made for him. 

Hie made the resolve within himself, a8 
they seated themselves at the table, with 4 
fervor and solemnity whicb augured great 
things for her future bappiness, only, un- 
fortunately, the vow which from that 10- 
iment he set himself to keep was the one 
most calculaved to ensure Lu-Lu’s misery. 

And then followed the greatest trial of 
all, the .wedding-feast, when Lu-Lu made 
a brave eflort to swallow enough to appear 
a fair meal ; and Alan began his ‘making 
amnends” by devoting himself with marked 
attention to Mrs, Athelstane, who sat upou 
his other hand. 

And then there were speeches and heal th- 
givingand driking, such as went, like hot 
iron, deep down into the Dride’s very sou! 
—during which she had to sit and liste, 
with a forced smile, while the dear old Kee 
tor proposed her health and Alan’s, mak- 
ing afew of the time-honored jokes, and 
ending by a floridiy-expressed wish that 
they might live out their threescore years 
and ten in happiness and prosperity, #04 
that their marriage might prove lik» that 
his old friends, Mr. and Mrs, Athelstane— 
full of love and peace and happiness. 

Iv reply to this, to Lu-Lu’s horror, A'#!! 
thought it necessary—moved, thoug! *!'° 
little knew it, by a strong sense of doing 
justice to her—to give an elaborate exp!a''- 
ation of the whys and wherefores vf _ 
marriage—how he had by his own stupid'\) 
and blind folly regularly cornered bimwsel!, 
and but for the timely assistance of !)'s 
dear old playfellow—with a look at Lu-Lu 
to indicate that he was speaking of her -h¢ 
would have let his famiiy estate, the hoe 
he Lad loved «8 bis own soul, slip 4¥) 
frow hin forever. 

And this was not nearly the end of ber 
misery ; for her father took an opportun!' 
of airing bis views upon the subject, 400, 
being separated from his wife by the bride 
and bridegroom, was able to babbie 0! 
without let or hindrance. Amongst It 4” 
the bride suffered agonies. 
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But itcame toan end at last, and they 
drove away from the quaint old house to- 

ether, both sighing witb relief, 

“Ob, Alan, it’s awful work getting mar- 
ried ed sabe cried. 

“Lu, old woman,” he answered, looking 
at her with eyes as solemn as an owl's, 
«we'll never do it any more.” 

“Never !’’ echoed Lu-Lu, with emphasis, 


CHAPTER VI. 


YEBRUARY, baving once more earned 
its name of *fill-dyke,’’ bad gone out, 
and March bad come in, lion-like, with 

piustering winds, 

Consequently, Mr. and Mrs, Alan a-Dale 
had wisely eschewed the delights of a ma- 
rine so-journ and gratefully declined sev- 
eral tempting offers of country houses 
which various friends had placed at their 
disposal, going instead to London. 

avis come in like a lion, March made 
preparations towards the end of the month 
for going out like a lamb, which is a not 
infrequent habit of the third month of the 

ear. 

, It was on a very bright soft morning that 
Lu-Lu,standing idly at the window of their 
sitting-room, began to drum her fingers 
carelessly on the pane in a tattoo which 
presently grew into a tune that in two min- 
utes her lips took up— 





‘-The father was steeland the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch and they bade him begone ; 
But loud on the morrow their wall and their cry, 
For he’d laughed on the lass wi’ his bonny black 

eve 4 
She fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Alan a-Dale."' 


She was so engrossed by her song that 
she did not hearthe sound of Alan’s foot- 
steps behind her, nor was she aware of his 
presence, until she felt the touch of his 
hand upon ber shoulder, 

‘Must have had considerable mesmeric 
power,”’ he laughed. “I should have had 
to laugh a long time before you would have 
gone a step after me,”’ 

“Yes, a long time,’’ she responded, with 
a frank laugh, ‘*We Athelstanes never 
were given to running alter men, Alan.”’ 

“Tf should think not, by Jove!’’—very 
fiercely. “For my part, I could imagine 
nothing more loathsome than a woman who 
ran after one, except it were one who made 
love.”’ 

‘‘] shall never make love to you, Alan,” 
said Lu-Lu, leaning carelessly against the 
window-fraine, and regarding him with 
eyes which she managed somehow to tnake 
both cool and scorntul, ‘Don’t alarm your- 
self un necessarily.’’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you at all!” he 
returned, laughing a little, ‘No; I pity 
the poor chap who ever fell in love with 
you, my dear. I should say an iceberg 
would be easier to make an impression up- 
on. I was not thinking of you at all, but of 
women in the abstract. orrid thing to 
have love made to you by a woman you 
didn’t like--now wouldn’tit be?” 

‘Horrid!’ agreed Lu-Lu, looking straight 
out of the window across the square. ‘Or, 
ve the matter of that, by a woman of any 

ind.’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! Of course, if you 
liked her, it would be different. Ab- 
tcha!”’ 

‘‘You’ve taken cold, Alan,’”? remarked 
Lu-Ln prosaically. ‘Why, what is that?” 

“That” was a square photograph-case, 
which, as Alan hastily drew bis bandker- 
chief trom his breast-pocket, fell with a 
eg noise—for so small a thing—to the 
floor, 

‘Let me see!’ said Lu-Lu quietly, and 
holding out her band. 

For 4« moment he hesitated, then some- 
thing in her resolute face compelled him to 
lay the case in her outstretched hand. 

She was quite coul and steady as she 
opened it. 

The fingers which unfastened the little 
clasp were as firm as a rock—they betrayed 
not the slightest sign of agitation—only a 
great pang shot through her heart asa gleam 
of rose-color met Ler gaze. 

The picture was of a woman ina pink 
gown ; asmall dainty figure, shorter and 
plumper than Lu-Lu’s own, though evi- 
dently neither so graceful nor elegant in 
form, a pair of blue proud imperial eyes, 
looking out from under a crown of Gead- 
gold hair, a straight little nose, not unlike 
her own, and a complexion like the inmost 
heart of a blusb-rose. 

She looked at the portrait long and 
earnestly, until ber eyes grew dim, and 
the tair proud face faded away from before 
her, 

Then she roused herself with what, had 
She not repressed it, would have been 4 
shiver, and gave the case back to her hus- 
band. 

“You — you 
gently. 

It was impossible for Alan to answer 
otber than the exact truth, with those 
clear brown eyes looking straight into his 
own, 

‘‘Yes, I loved ber,” he answered. 

“Then why,” she began. 

“Sbe was married to some one else,” he 
replied, in a tone of great pain. 

‘he misery in his own eyes prevented 
him from seeing the voiceless agony which 
leaped into Lu-Lu’s. 

vith a mighty effort, she pressed her 
hands together, and forced back the torrent 
of tenderest love-words which flooded to 
her lips, 

‘Poor Alan; I am very sorry for you!” 
she said very kindly. “Is it—torgive me 
lor eqemies inquisitive—is it very long 
ago ?’’ 


loved her?” she asked 


heart than all the cruel 

betore wounds it had borne 
as it not two years that they had 

tirst pene of Alan 2-Dale’s ideas nas th 

own 


“And you would have married—married 
her ?”’ 

“If I could, of course ! Why, my dear, 
I was es in love with her! I suppose 
; =. stil ° eavens, I could have eaten 

A faint smile curved Lu-Lu’s lips, no 
longer scarlet, but—but absolutely color- 
less. Alan, never noticing her, went on 
speaking. 

“But, you see, she was married—though 
she didn’t care anything for hiss —segular 
brute he was—however, I had to go, I 
don’t Fnow that she would have suited me 
very well. She had lived nearly all her life 
in London, and didn’t know a turnip from 
a nettle—couldn’t ride or drive, and was 
horribly afraid of a cow or a dog. Per- 
haps’’—with a philosophic air—“that would 
have gro-vn rather a nuisance after a time, 
I would have risked it, though.” 

“How came you to think so much of 
her?” Lu-Lu aske+i, 

“Oh, I don’t know! She was such a daint 
tender, childish thing; a man couldn’t he p 
liking her, She always seemed so clinging 
and helpless—dependent on you somebow, 
And yet she was very proud. To any one 
she didn’t like she could be as cold and 

roud a*—-as—why,as you are! And she 
hated the fellow sne’d married itike pois 
on. 


Lu-Lu turned away with a smile—she 
quite understood all now. 

She had heard before that dainty help- 
lessness and childish dependence are the 
most useful weapons with which a woman 
assails a man’s heart, 

Sbe had scorned such means herself, 
knowing tbat before marriage a man can 
talk largely about the ivy clinging to the 
oak, and afterwards calls the very thing 
which so captivated bim by the prosaic and 
unromantic name of “whining.’’ 

Lu-Lu, being very honest, bad begun as 
she neant to go on—a proceeding which 
somehow did uot seem to auswer. 

“Then is she very unhappy too?” she 
asked, 

“Oh—well, no, I don’t think she is! Ste 
doesn’t seein somehow to be much with 
him. Not that 1’ve seen her very late! y— 
not at all since the Squire died.” 

“And do they live near—home?” she 
asked, anxious to learn her paine, yet not 
quite caring to ask tbe question out. 
right. 

“Oh, they Lave no settled home! He is 
in the 15th Lancers. I met them at 
York.” 

“The 15th Lancers!’’ Lu-Lu_ echoed. 
“Why, not the regiment the Trevors were 
in?”’ 

“Yes, Her husband is the Major—a swag: 
gering brute, ten years older than herself 
—married her for her money, poor thing. 
I believe, though, be was awfully fond of 
her—he couldn’t help being that. Well, 
Lu, old woman, it’s of no use crying over 
spilt milk, isit? I don’t know what poor 
little Georgie and I would have hit it off at 
alli—most likely not. Still it’s rather lucky 
than otherwise,since all this did take piace, 
that I’ve married a woman to whom it 
makes not the very smallest difterence,”’ 

**Yeus,’’ agreed Lu-Lu. 

“You know it isn’t as if you careda but 
ton about ime,’’ he continued—*in that 
way, I mean. Of course, 1 know you like 
me very wellina friendly kind of way ; 
but I meant in the—the——”’ : 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Lu-Lu, in a 
dul! hard tone, 

“And so there is no need to bother our- 
selves any more about it,’’ he remarked, as 
if the subject were worth no further con- 
sideration and tmight therefore be dis- 
missed. ‘*‘What was that song that you 
were singing when [ came in? It was 
awfully pretty!’ 

“[ don’t know,” answered Lu-Lu ab- 
gently, resting her head againci the win- 
dow-frame. ‘“1—I forget.’’ 

“Something about Alan a-Dale,’’ he re- 
mninded her. “Sing it, there’s a good old 
girl, before we go out.” 

‘Thus exhorted, she opened the piano and 
sang, stopping at the second line, with a 
hard mirth) ess Jangb. ; 

“My voice is out of tune,” she exclaimed 
trying to be bright. “I will sing some 
other time. Let us goout, Have youany- 
where to go?” 

“Have you any shopping to do?” he 
asked doubtfully, and with a glance at the 
clock. 

“Why? Have you any appointment?” 

“T balf promised Wrottenhall,’”’ he be- 
gan ; but she cut bim short. ; 

*¢] shall be glad of the morning to ny- 
self,’ she said briskly. ‘*l want to #66 
about a bonnet and some dresses—about 
sevoral things, in fact.’’ 

It was an excuse she had made a dozen 
times during the last month, though her 
wardrobe had not much increased since 
sbe left home. However Alan went out, 
with a careless though perfect! 


stant doubted the fact that Lu would be 
giad to be rid of him for an hour or 80. — 
Poor Lu! She sat down as she saw him 
go across the square towards hisclub. Sie 
put her elbows on the window-sill anid feil 
a-thinking—tbinking of Georgie—pour lit- 
tle Georgie—the tender, clinging, oy ee 
little thing who had played the role of the 


biy swaggering legitimate oak in the shape 
of the Major of the 15th Lancers. Lu 
wondered, with a piteous sigh, why she 
could not be satisfied with bim, but must 
needs go trailing her tendrils roun la heart 





“About two years.”’ 
The words were yet another stab, which | 
thrust itself more deeply into ber bleeding } 
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amiable | 
“ By-bye, old girl!” and never for oue in- | 


| remarked “the vulgar littie body’? to her | 


ivy to Alan’s oak, though she bad ber own | 





dazed fashion, trying totancy what Major— 
yes, Georgie’s husband—was like? Big, 
of course—most little woman’s husoands 
are big ; equally of course fair—imdst Cav- 
alry officers are of alightish turn of com- 
plexion; very fond of her, and perfectly 
unaware that the young Yorkanire Squire 
who bad dangled about atter Georgie could 
ever do bim any harim—to the tune of 
stealing Georgie'’s heart, at all events; in 
age, eight or nine and thirty, Alan said; 
then she must be a good deal older than 
Alan, and inclined to look upon Alan asa 
hariniess boy. 

Lu-Lu’s pride in Alan was so great that, 
in spite of her own wounded beart, in spite 
of the whole wickedness of the episode, a 
little thrilkof triumph ran through her at 
the thought that the blue-eyed North- 
country lad bad, to use a homely term, put 
the heavy Cavairyman’s nose out of joint, 
And then somehow the pain came back 
again in all its intensity, and she only re- 
inembered that Alan did not love her, that 
Alan would never Le anything to her but a 
friend. 

Sbe was still sitting, resting her arms on 
the window-ledge, when a cab laden with 
luggage drew up at the door below. She 
raised her sad eyes justin time to see a 
figure clad in veivet and fur pass out of 
sight, while ber companion, a tail dark 
— stood to watch the boxes taken off the 
roo!r, 


“A very handsome man!”’ said Lu-La 
wearily to berself. ‘{ wonder it they are 
a bappy bridal pair?’’ 

The arrival of the new guests had an ffi- 
ciently distracted Lu-Lu's attention froin 
her troubles to remind ber that, not having 
had much time for the preparation of a 
trousseau, she really did need considera- 
ble additions to her wardrobe before she 
could appear in her own neighborhood in 
the character of a bride, 

She leftthe window therefore, and went 
slowly into the adjoining room to dress, 

Sbe was not sufficiently heart-sick to 
have lost pride in ber appearance. 

With the whole of the Athelstane family 
love of dress was very strong ; not any of 
them but would have dressed carefully had 
they been on a desert island and no one by 
but thernsel ves to see. 

“One hears a good deal,’ Lu-Lu remark- 
ed one day, long before Alan’s marriage- 
troubles caine to worry her, ‘about wo- 
inen’s dress—how useless itis to dresa for 
inen—bow little nine men out of ten know 
of dress in detail—how most woinen dress 
to spite other women! It’s al! nonsense! 
I never knew 4 tnan yet who could not 
thoroughly appreciate ‘the grand result,’ 
even if he didn’t exactly know what the 
material bad cost a yard, or whether the 
trimmings were Mechlin lace or Honiton, 
Besides, a well-iressed woman is not ne- 
cessarily the most expensivel y-dressed 
one,”’ 

So now Lu-I.u dressed herself carefully 
in a costume of dark velvet and fur, with a 
dainty litthe bonnet such as no English 
milliner ever turned out of her hands, 

She did not burry over her operations, 
for she knew what Alan’s “hours” with 
Mr. Wrottenhall implied; and, presentiy, 
with her well-gloved hands snugly hidden 
in a cosy muft, betook herself downstairs on 
her shopping errand, 

She descended the broad stone steps witn- 
out encountering any one; butin the hall 
she passed a gentieinan who, she per- 
ceived, was the owner of the lady and the 
luggage which had arrived balf an hour 
before. 

Tne look of undisguised admiration which 
shone out of his bold gray eyes broughta 
hot flush to the girl’s pale face, and made 
the carriage of the dainty proud head even 
more bauglty than was Its wont, 

“A letter, mwadain,”’ said the porter, step- 
ping forward, ‘‘It has just arrived.”’ 

She stopped and opened it, seeing that it 
was directed in Alan’s writing. 

“Mr, a-Dale is bringing a gentleman to 
dine this evening,’’ she said, ‘“Weall dine 
at seven o’clock.”’ 

She crushed the letter Into her muff, and 
would have passed on, only that her way 
was slightly barred by the approach of a 
lady who was coming blowly along fasten- 
ing ber gloves. 

“How loud !’’ thought Lu-Lu, noting the 
dress of lightish green velvetand peacocks’ 
feathers, 

“Oh,I beg a thousand pardons,” exciaim- 
ed the lady hastily,asshe alinost ran against 
her. 

Lu-Lu bowed; anc the two looked at 
each other. 

Into the eyes of the lesser woman there 
came no shadow of recognition—only the 
undisguised adiniration of one handsome 
woman for another; but into Lu-Lu’s 
brown orbs came a great gleam of pain— 
tor in the bard,biue,proud eyes and goiden 
hair of the lady in the dress of velvet and 
peacocks’ feathers, shoe recoguized Alan's 
old love—the original of the portrait in the 
gown of rose-pink. 

“She seems to be fond of bright colors,’’ 
thoughs Lu-Lu rather disdainfully, as sie 
passed out. “What a vulgar little body 
she is,”” 

“OW bat a distingulebed-looking wornan !” 
busband, ‘Porter, who is that young 
lady ?”’ 

“Mra, a-Dale, madain,’’ the iman replied 
politely. 

“Mra, a-Dale,’’ she 
Ned, it inuat be Alan’s wile 

‘What alucky chap Alan ia,” anawered 
Ned coolly. 


oWhy 


repeate Se 
wy? 


“How odd,” went on the little lady, 
musing tone, as she and ber husband to 
lowed Lu-Lu, ‘that we should have “ 
to the very samme hose Rag 

‘Ah, you wont A 

A ber husband laug 








“I don’t know,” she said dreamily. ‘No 
—no; of course not. I shall not wish to do 
anything of the kind. Besides, when we 
knew Alan at York, he wasa mere boy— 
it’s, oh, ever #0 long ago.” 

“Nearly a year—at least, it is eleven 
months since we left York,’’ Major Fane 
said prosaically. “I should say, Georgie, 
before four-and-twenty hours are over, 
that you'll be at your tricks, Only mind, 
if you do, I shall flirt with the lady.” 

“I am not afraid of your flirting with 
any one butme,” returned Georgie con- 
ceitedly. 

Major Fane laughed ; and she joined in 
his mirth, wondering the while if Alan 
could have quite forgotten her and ali the 
pretty vows he bad tnade, lesa than a year 
ago, under the elm-trees at York, 

She had, of course, seen the notice of his 
inarriag®, Lot witnouta little pang at his 
baving forsaken her memory 80 seon for 
another. 

So odd too that Alan should have tmar- 
ried a sister of that handsome fellow, Alaric 
Atheistane, who had been quartered at 
Aldershot at the saine time as themselves 
befors they went to York. 

“Il suppeuse he calls her ‘Addie,” she said 
to hervell, as she walked up the Hay- 
market alongside of her consurt. “Adela 
Bulstrode Athelstane, ber name was—a 
handsome naine for a handsome person. 1 
never thought, though, that Alan would 
have chosen a dark woman. I daresay, 
when hé sees us, be will utterly repudiate 
me and be Ned’s old friend. She is not 
much like Alaric—be is tair. Such a hand- 
sore fellow, with the yellowest hair and 
bluest eves under the sun.” 

It bappened that littie Mra, Fane had 
made as devoted a friend of Alaric 


Alan a-Dale—with thia difference, that 
Alan, like all the a-Dales, was a little in- 
clined to be pig-headed, while Alaric, like 
allthe Athelatanes, was keenness# itee|f— 
he saw through the Major's little wife in 
a inoment, 

She was rather remarkable for trans. 
parency, was little Mra, Georgie—just a 
greedy, vain little woman, not so well oft 
asshe would have liked to be, not quite 
such a leader of fashion as she felt she 
ought to have been; but quite willing to 
make the most oft ber proud little face and 
the blue imperious eyes of which one 
giance was generally sufficient to bring 
nen to her feet—young inen, atall event», 
She never could forget that Alaric 
Athelatane had seen through her little 
tactics ata very early stage in thoir flita- 
tion, and had taken scrupulous care to 
koep bimeself justout of the reach of her 
small rapacious fingers, 

[f,on bis score, she could mnanage to let 
tall one bitter drop into the cup of Mrs, 
Alan a-Dale’s matrimonial bliss, she would 
be thoroughly overjoyed; thus her so- 
called friendsuip with Alactic Athelstane 
would be po inducement to her to show 
mercy on Alan a-Daie’s wife, 

It happened about six o'clock on the 
sane evening that Alan a-Dale, going 
slowly up the stairs towards bis rooms, 
met a jJady clad in green velvet, with a 
letter in her hand. Tne soft whistle upon 
his lips died away in a sharp jerk, and his 
blue eyes opened to tieir fullest extent. 

“Georgie!” be cried. ‘Can that be 
your” 

“Oh, Alan!” 

Two soft little trembling hands went 
fluttering towards him, two large eyes of 
tender forget-ne-not blue were raised to 
his—eyes no longer proud or imperious— 
only flooded with joyful tears; he aaw two 
quivering scarlet lips and « pluinp little 

gure which he longed to take in bis ariuns 
and keep there for ever, 

“Oh, Alan!’ she said again. 

“How pale you are!’”’ he remarked, 
holding her trembling little hands fast. 
“You are thl—-unbappy? What is it? 
Teil me,’’ 

“IT thought you had forgotten me,”’ she 
said, in 4 hbalf-whisper, I--I thougltit was 
#0 800N.”’ 

“Forgotten you?’* he echoed, ‘No, 
Georgie; you are still—as you always been 
—the dearest on earth to ine,”’ 

“But you are married,” 

“You'’—with a sigh-—‘‘anhappily I arm 
inarried ; but that was not my fault.’ 

“Not your fault?” she repeated, 

‘*T was obliged to marry,’ he explained, 
} rather forlornly. “My dear uncle, biess 
him, had a craze on the subject, and left his 
| 6states harmpered by a provision that I 
| should be tnarried before my twenty-fifth 
birthday—it was «case of willy-niily.”’ 

“Then you don’t,” Mra, Fane began, 

“Love my wite? Yes; Lamm very fond 
of isr—very. I have always been #0; but 
[ am certainly uot what la calied ‘in ilove’ 
with her.”’ 

“And does she know that?” 

Alan laugbed aloud, 

[TO BE CONTINUKD.] 
- > - >> _——- 

PEOPLE have generally three epochs in 
their confidence iniman. In the first they 
beileve him to be everything that is good, 
and they are lavish with their friendship 
and contidence. In the next, they have had 
| «experience, which has smitten down their 
ovuftidence, and they then have to be care- 
tul not to mistrust every one,and to put the 
worst construction upon everything. Later 
in life, they learn tnat the greater number 
of men have wuch more good in them than 
bad, and that, even when there is cause w 
blaine, there is (pore reason to pity than 

ndeimnn ; and then aspirit of confidence 
again awakens within tuem. 

—— * Me 











Athelstane as she had afterwards done of, 
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OUR EARLY DAYS. 





BY T. H. BAYLEY. 





Whate'er our lot in life may be, 
Sweet carly days, we turn to you; 
The triends who won our youthful love, 
Are dearer far than Ules more ner. 


Though fertune, when those friends depart, 
May lead us on (hrough flowery ways, 

We miss the sunshine of tne heart, 
That sheds a light o'er early days: 


Oh' what must be endured by those 

W hose hopes are bilghted ere they bloom— 
Who see false friends becoming foes, 

Fast as life's gladness fades to gloom! 


More fondly to the blissfal past, 
Ibey turn when present Slles decays; 
Aod fading memory loses last, 
lier deep regret for early days. 
2 


Elma’s Adventure. | 





BY M. E. PENN. 





boxes,” said Mrs, Anton,counting them 
n her fingers, “two large and two 
#inall bundles of wraps, two of parasols,a 
couple of baskets, and a strap of books—is 
thatall? Are you sure the cabmen have 
them all ? And my folding chair—has any- 
one remembered toy folding-chair ?) Then 
J think we inay start!’ 

“Butoh! Marianne,” and the pretty but 
somewhat sulky-looking housemaid was 
beckoned to draw nearer, “TI hope you have 
impressed on cook that the house is never 
tobe left. Bothof you can go out every 
day ; | do uot wish to curtail your liberty, 
onty you must not go out together.” 

Pollie, a8 the damsel preferred to be call- 
ed, muttered “that with so much house- 
cleaning expected of’em there wouldn’t be 
mueb titne for going out,’’ but Mrs, Anton 
did not choose to hear this. 

“You have my written paper of instruc- 


+EV EN tronks, and tive hatand bonnet 
S 


you are disappointed at this change in Mrs, 
Anton’s arrangements ?”’ 

“Do not ask me anvthing, plesse,”” said 
Elma, quickly, “but forget how chiidishly 
I have been behaving. Good morning,Mr. 
Durban, Cook will send some soup to-day 
to the poor fellow for whom you have be- 
spoken some kitehen-physic.”” 

But though Elina was too brave or woo 
honorable to complain of the injustice of 
her father’s wife, she could not shake off 
her angry feelings, but walked up and 
down the narrow strip of ground behind 
the house, struggling with them upsucess- 
fully. 

Mrs. Anton had interfered when the doc- 
tor would have taken bis motherless daugh- 
ter with bim to the Continent, ana argued 
so plausibly that it would not be nice for 
Elma to be the only lady of the party, that 
he was induced to tuink it might be wiser 
and kinder to let ber accompany her step- 
mother to Scarborough. 

And now she was deprived of thia pleas- | 
ure too,and for motives that nade hercheek | 
burn with shame for those who acted upon | 
them. 

This silly, conceited Cecilia De Cres- 
pigny, whose grandfather’s name was 
Cripps,had lately inherited a sum of money, 
which Mrs. Anton coveted for her son by 
her first husband, 

Kit’s inability to settle to any profession, 
and extravagance, made her very anxious 
to secure for bimarich wife, that she re- 
tused to see the faults of the purse-proud 
girl on whoin her choice had fallen. 

Presently Elua'’s tousings were inter- 
rupted. 

“1 wish, Miss Eima,you wouldn’t walk on 
that rough gravel, wearing out your pretty 
slippers, and looking 80 miserable,” @x- 
claimed Poilie, who, as the young lady’s 
fuster-sister, was privileged to accost her 
with affectionate familiarity. ‘Do come 
indoors and let cook send you up a tasty 
luncheon, and I'l) go round to the library 
for the newest books they’ve got, and only 
think! There’il be nobody to disturb | 
you! 

“There’s something in that, you know, 


lan. 
fo Sendibay with ao more money than 


your foster-sister.”’ 





miss,’? Pollie proceeded to argue, “For a 
whole month you will be your own tnis- 
tress, instead of being worried to death 
with other people’s whiins and ’xactions, 





tiona, I hope I shall find everything clean 
and in beautifal order on my return, Yes, 
ny loves, fain coming! I think that is 


all, except that I have notsaid good-bye to 
dear litthe Kima., Ob! I cannot start till I 
have done that! Where is she ?”’ 

Very reluctantly did Elma, a tall, grace- 
ful viri of nineteen, Dr. Anton's daughter 
by « former marriage, come forward and 
subinit to be entolded in the plump arms 
of her step-dame, 

“So awfully sorry to be obliged to leave 
you beuingd, my pet,but five would be such 
an awkward number, invelving another 
bed-rooin; and you can so easily bave your 
boliday another time. You'll write to me 
every day, won't you, love ? IT shall not be 
happy about youif 1 do not hear trom you 
frequently. 





hand and waving @ newspaper from the 
window of one of the cabs, whilst hor two 
dauyiiters did the same frou: the other; and 
Mish Cocihia De Crespigny, their bosom 
friend, for whom Elina had been set aside, 
sini.ed supercitliously in the backyround,or 
nade eyos al Kit Hollis, Mra, Anton’s rest. 
less fon, whom she had succeeded in 
pinning to her side for this trip to Sear- 
borough. 

Away rattled the vehicles and the door 
was slut with acrash by Pollie, with the 
Gyaculaulion s 

“Glad to see the back of you all!” 

Cook, who had been dragged into the 
service of the travelers to cord boxes, and 
buckle straps, and assist in carrying lug- 
gauge downstairs, now retreated to 
kitchen to restafter such unwonted exuer- 
tions; and Klima Anton, with hor lips very 
tightiv corp 
fast-perlor. 

‘Tiere the centre table was 
the tasks she was expected to 
during the ensuing wonth. 

“The dear chilo would not feel dull,” 
Mra, Anton had said, “if she bad plenty to 
occupy her,’’ 

The tirat thing Ei:ia did was to seize the 
huge roll of cretoune that was to be eon- 
verted into curtains tor the bedroouis, and 
hurt it across the roour; a sSimaller roll of 
ditmity shared the same fate, and was tol- 
lowed by sundry heaps of house-linen to 
be inadeor mended by the skilful fin- 
gers wily Mra. Anton Kept so fully em- 
ployed, 

Not till a basket of threads and cottons 
crowded the pile did a sinothered laugh in- 
form Miina that there was a witness of ber 
proceedings, 

(alanciny Over her shoulder, she saw that 
the gentioman who was taking charge of 
some of ber father’s patients during Dr, 
Anton's absence in Switzerland was seated 
at the doctor’s desk, looking over and tran- 
seriLing some médical notes to which he 
had sccess, 

Mr. Durban apologized for bis laughter as 
s00n as be saw Elina’s face crimson with 
annoyance, 

“Tl am glad to see that you remember and 
act upon my advice not to sit 80 closely to 
your books and easel, but take inore exer- 
cise,’’ he said, dewurely. 

“You need not quiz me any more,” re- 
torted Elma, trying to overcome her vexa- 
tion. “I donot often have a rebellious 
mood, but I plead guilty to one this morn- 
ing. Iam so desperately cross that I uiusi 
cool down before | can say 1 am ashamed of 


heaped 
accomplish 


| 
And away went Mra, Anton, kissing her 


| 
| long dull eveniny, to be followed by many 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her | 


essed, walked into the break. | 





when you like; read, or play the piano, or 
palut as long as you please.”’ 

“Ana pine all the while for that delicious 
spell of tresti, free air, and change of scene 
from this duli,dingy street,which everyone 
has but me,” 

Elma spoke with asob, and the syimpa- 
thizing Pollie was silenced tor neariv five 
minutes, Then she ventured to put a 
query: 

“Did you wish to goto the seaside so very 
muen, Miss Eima?”’ 

“So much that 1 cannot reconcile mnyself 
to being left behind, Four weeks of utter 
loneliness s66ui8 more tuan 1 can possibly 
bear.” 

And pow Elma,who had been very much 
tried by the heat of the sSuinmer, cried out- 
rigit, and retreating to her chammboer,locked 
herself in, and was seen no more ull the 
evening. 

She certainly felt better and more cheer- 
ful atter partaking of the well-cooked din- 
ner, dressed sv daintily by cook,and served 
80 neatly by Pollie, bat the prospeet of the 


Bitnllar Ones, Was not exhilarating, 

She was in the garden watering the few 
flowers she had coaxed into biossom, and 
trying to decide which would be ithe more 
engrossing occu pation--practicing a difficult 
sonata, or translating half a dozen pages of 
found Pollie 


Schiller—when she 


| 6lbow again. 
| Miss Klima, you’ve always said you'd go 
and see mother when she was settled in ber 
new cottage at Sandibay. She thinks it hard 
you dowt, Couldn't you take tuis oppor- 
She’d be that glad.’’ 

“A good thought,” eried Kim 1,excitedly, 
“Yos, I will go and take you with me, ny, 
only fora weck. Papa will not disapprove 
lau sure. We will start to-morrow. Dear 
oid nurse, it 16 not wy fault that I bave not 
| paid her # visit sooner.” 

But suddenly the gladness died ont otf 
Liitna’s expressive features, and she put 
aqown her wWaterlng-pot, sighing q Uille 
Leavy: 

“Ou! dear, 1 nad forgotten. Its iu pos 
Sible. Fate is against ne. There is un ob- 
stacio In the way thatneilber you nord took 
into Consideration. I havenomoney. Mrs, 
Anton refused me tuy quarterly al ‘ 
yesterday, alleging that sie im 
the cash papa had left ber,’’ 

‘And she gave th reason tor not 
| paying tiny wages. If she isn’t the——” 

Bat Elima’s stern ‘tush,’ sent Pollie in- 
| doors with her apron pressed to her 

mouth. 

Only to return, however, after a very 
| brief interval spent in abusing missus and 
| that hateful Miss Serippiag, through whom 
| her own dear young lady, who was a real 
| lady bred and born, was so cruelly put 
| upon; to all which the cook cordially as- 

sented. 
| 1's only fifty-tive miles to Sandibay, 
| Mias Elma, and it is to be done it you don’t 
mind baving me fora companion and tel- 
1ow-traveler.”’ 

“T intended taking you. 


at her 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
! 


| tunity ? 


Walce 
<.it Wal ull 


Satine 


Papa would not 


| like me to travel alone ; but—but Pollie, | 
| know what you are going to suggest,” and 


Elma’s color rose, “I will not borrow from 
Mr. Durban, and I forbid you to do 
80."? 

“Lor’, Miss Elma, he’s a very nice gen- 
| tleman, and speaks #0 kind to Lhe poor, it's 


my folly, or pick up what I have thrown | quite a pleasure to hear hiu,’’ 


down. 
“May I helpyou? No? Nor sympathize 
with you? Then I must not even ask why 


“Mr. Durban is all you say, but I do not 


{ 
| cheese to be indebted to him,” Elma re. 


plied, hastily, “so we must be content to 








| 
| 
You can getup when you like; go to bed | 
| 
| 
| 


EVENING POST. 








stay at home.” 

Ron! no, miss; you haven't beard my 
There’s ways and means of going 
balf-sovereign I laid by for a new bonnet, 
and which you sball pay me back by-and- 
by, if you're tvo proud to be obligated to 


“This is very mysterious,” laughed 
Elma. “How isthe journey to ba made? 
Ou toot?” 

“This wag ;” and opening the door of a 
shed, Pollié pointed to the new tandem 
trieyele which bad been Kit Hollis’s last 
extravagance, “If you’il steer, Miss Elma, 
I’li do all the bard work.” 

“Go to Sandibay on this!” 

“Why shouldn’t we?” demanded Pollie, 
nota whit daunted by Elma’a douotful 
ejaculation. ‘‘The distance is none 80 great, 
and the roadsare good. Wecan do thirty 
iniles the first day, sleep at the Temperance 
Hotel at , where, l’ve heard you say,you 
and your pa stopped when you went to that 
Arky-something ‘sociation, and get to mo- 
ther’s in good time the next evening. Two 
days to go, and you enjoying the scenery 
all the while, three to stay at mother’s, and 
two to come back ; and we shall bave bad 
a capital week’s outing, and no one any the 
worse or the wiser for it.” 

“‘My dear Pollie, although Kit, when he 
had uo other companion, has sometimes 
taken me out for a spin, as be calls it, and 
taught me how to manage his cycle, you 
have bad no experience, and can form no 
idea what bard work you would find it at 
first.’’ 

Pollie laughed saucily. 

‘*Bepging your pardon, Miss: Elma, me 
and cook bas tried this cycle more than 
onee, up and down the garden, in the twi- 
light or the mnoontigbt, when poboay hap- 
pened to be about. You won’t find me as 
awkward as you fancy, and it would be a 
rare lark,”’ 

Elma did not reply,but ber warm,youth- 
ful blood tingied,und her heart gave a great 
throb, 

To start off in the freshness of the early 
inorning, and glide along the roads that led 
to the country, lingering in some shady 
lane, and resting on the sward during the 
heat of noon, aud then away again, rapidly 
or leisurely, aco rding to ber mood,with no 
one to dictate to or interfere with ber, what 
eould be pleasanter? 

To bid adieu, for one brief,delicious week 
to the home that was home no longer now 
anew mistress ruled it, and Mrs. Anton’s 
daughters jostled her out of her righttul 
place, Was a proposal too tempting to be re- 





| fused, 


‘But cook ?’’ she said, faintly. 

“Oh, I've sounded ber. She’ll get her 
sister to stay with her.” 

“And Mr. Durbau! He must not know. 
No one tmust know till papa comes back to 
Knglaod. Of course I shall tell bim.” 

“Mr. Durban isn’t likely to ask for you 
while be Knows you are left here by your- 
sel!,’? decided Pollic, shrewdly ; “or, if he 





should, cook can Say you are gone out. 

| He'll not expect to be told where.” 

| “2 balf inclined to ventures is 

| ‘AIL right, Miss Elma. To-morrow 

| inorning, then. What time will you be 
ready ?”’ 

| Stil Ilia hesitated. 

approve ? 

There was aspico of risk and daring in 
the enterorise which made it all the more 
attractive to her; but would he like to know 
that his littie dangbter had traveled to 
Saudibay in such an unusual style, and 
with no better guide or companion than a 
haruiu-scarui Country girias young as her- 
Be\1? 

She walked back into the house, where 
cook was euiployed in picking up the rolls 
ef cretonue and beaps of linen, and stack. 
ing them on Oecasional tables, 

At this siuht the old spirit of revolt 


awoke, und Miuia turned abruptly to ber 


atviencdant: 





Would ber father 


“Mr, Durban coms at nine to 866 papa’s 
poor palie ota, Very well; then we will 

artu Ven, Wesatner pe rimitting.”? 
Th Gatior! Why, it was perfection that 
WoTHinss Lue bul RLOWLYy Chasing away the 
ists of t fawtianed @ fresh but inoderate 
ithe Southwest tempe r 
heat of bis beams, —— 

Ji Was anery 


breeze ir 








Us tboinent when the tan- 
GGut Was pusued oul of the side-gate at Dr, 
Anton’s, 

Fortunately, there was no one about, and 
the talr riders took their Seats with out. 
| Ward composure althouga even the bolder | 


Nhe Couid lool Ler pulses flutier,snow the 
awiveitue s actually Coune nce. 
Lookiug neat and lady-like in the close- 
Dtliig (Wes Gress apd tog U6 1m4de6 to wear 
on the Swiss mountains, Elina nodded 
Kvod-bye ty tier only contidante, who 
threw an old slipper atter tiem, tor luck ; 
Pollie, her suiarler costume concealed and 
guarded by anold ulster, drew the last 
| DUcKIe OL Lhe straps that secured a basket 
aid Sioail Valise; toe signal was given,and 
“ir. Durban, coming earlier tuan usual to 
procure Some medicine for a critical case 
arrived Just In time to see the tandem pro- 
pelled round the corner of the hill, but 
Miguly gentesl, suburban Street in which 
Dr. Anton’s house was located. 


* * ~ * * * 


Everything went well that day. In the 
Vielnity of ali the large cities lady tricyo- 
lists are now numerous enough to evoke no 
Surprise and bué little curiosity, 

dt 4 few admiring stares were levelled at 
the rejined tace of Elma, or the rustic pret- 
tiness of Pollie, no other annoyance was 
“xperienced ; and the first twenty miles 
he accomplished,not without fatigue cer- 

“tiy, but more rapidly 
they bad anticipated. a a 


Ak set ws . ; 
the dar rest was taken in the middle of 








Not caring to subject themsel ves to inter. 
ro from other wayfarers, they rode up 
to the door of a farm-house and aaked per. 
mission to bivouac under aclump of treeg 
in one of the cornfields, which permission 
was cheerfully given, and supplemented 
with the offer of a jug of new milk. 

Intotheir basket had been packed a tiny 
kettle and spirit-lamp, as wei! as the sany. 
wae and cake provided by good old 
cv0. 

There wasa et edition of Shaks 
in Elma’s nanan knitting-pins eo 
ball of wool in Pollie’s, so all through the 
glowing hours of the afternoon the twain 
lounged on ey — reading aloud, 
the other working. 6 Bun began to «i 
behind the farmer's tall olin-trees, 'P 

Then a fresh start was made, and just be. 
fore twilight deepened into night the tan. 
dem stopped at the door of the quiet oid- 
fashioned hotel, where Dr. Anton’s daugh. 
ter was sufficiently well remembered to se. 
cure ber a comfortable chamber, with a 
sinaller one adjoining for ber attendant. - 

They started on the morrow in the best of 
spirite, a little stiff perhaps from such un. 
wonted exertion; but assuring each other 
that this would soon pass off. 

And ao it dia; but the ride lacked tie en. 
joyment of the previous day. 

The weatner was less favurable,the roads 
more hilly,and towards noon the wind rose 
and set steadily against them. 

Every mile became more difficult, and 
annoyances occurred they had not encoun- 
ered before. 

The rough boysof a village school, highly 
entertained at the sight of their equipage, 
atnused themselves by stoning the riders, 
till they succeeded in escaping their perse- 
cutors, 

Then they were somewhat alarmed at 
finding that ts J were followed, at sonie 
distance certainly, by a male tricyclist, who 
stopped when they stopped, and went on 
when they did, never drawing nearer, yet 
always keeping them in view. 

By-and-by their uneasiness turned into 
gratitude, tor while walking up a long bill 
they were overtaken by acouple of traiups, 
who, not content with the shilling Elma 
gave them, demanded more, and became 
abusive when it was refused. 

The spot they had chosen for their attack 
upon the helpless, terrified girls wus such 
a lonely one that they inust have submitted 
to be robbed of the very small sum of 
money in their possession, and Eime was 
trembling for ber watch and locket, if a 
loud sbout had not startled their assail- 
ants. 


The cyclist was hurrying to the rescue, 
and brandishing such a formidable-looking 
stick that the fellows decain ped. 

Pollie thought they ought to stop and 
thank their deliverer; but Elma, reluctaut 
to wake an acquaintance on the road, pre- 
ferred to push on as rapidly as possible. 

Rain was now beginning to beat in their 
faces, and at the foot of the next hill they 
would bave to surinount, Pollie suddenly 
began to cry. 

“Oh, Miss Elma, I’m awful sorry ; Iam 
indeed, but I’m dead tired and don’t feel as 
] couid go a step further. It's seven miles 
inore to nother’s by the milestone; and 
how we'll get there I dunne,”’ 

Elma, wbo was in almost as weary a 
plight, though sue would not own it, cast a 
foriorn glauce around. 

Tue ouly cottages in sight were a cluster 
of deplorable hovels beside a brick-kilp, 
and the day was drawing rapidly toa 
close, 

To be beniguted here, with the rain fall- 
ing more and more steadily every winute, 
was a terrible prospect, and lingering ouly 
made matters worse, 

Suddenly Pollie’s face cleared. 

‘Look here, Miss Elina,I’ve just reinem- 
bered that there’s a cross lane beyond the 
kilns thav’il take usintothe Dillon Road, 
close to the Red Lion. Hannab Martin,wbo 
wasin the sixth siandard witb me at 
Sandibay scbool, has married the man who 
keeps that house. She’l: give us a nights 
lodging for old acquaintance sake, and w3 
will go on to mother’s early in the worn- 
ing. 

Not very willingly did Elma consent; 
she longed to reach the shelter of her old 
nurse’s roof; but it Pollie was too tired to 
procsed, what was to be done? 

Acc ’rdingly they followed the windiugs 
of the cross jane till they reached the smart 
littls wayside house, only to find it so W ell 
filled with the me ibers of a cycling ciud 
as to promise poorly tor their own accoll~ 
modation. F 

The landlord was too busy carving [or 
his hungry guests, whose cycles were uncer 
a Shed, to take any notice of the new 4F- 
rivals; aud mine hostess, when called 
from the kitchen to receive them, did not 
give Poilie as cordial a reception as she bad 
hoped for, 

Ou, yea, she recollected her well enough, 
but she wasin too great a burry to stop 
— talk, and as tor a room—hers weré ail 

ull, 


However, Eima’s courteous entreaties 5° 
far prevailed, that tea was brought to ber 
in the landlady’s own parlor, and arrang 
nents made for her to occupy a tiny cha 
ber in the root, with a shakedown on the 
floor for ber foster-sister. 

And to this tiny chamber both the veary 
travelers tnaukfully retreated as svon «8 & 
hint was given that they were in the way, 
not to sleep very soundly, but to lie a0 
liaten to the rain pattering on the tiles a 
head,and inentally wonder how they shou! 
continue their journey in the morning. 

However, the sun was breaking through 
the clouds when Elma rose and pusied 
open the narrow lattice. 

The roads would be heavy, but seve? 
miles would soon be com d, and the 
first part of their expedition successfully 
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THE SATURDAY 











Now it was that her thoughts went back 
to the home she had somewhat rashly 

ritted. 

Had Mr. Durban found out that she was 

no longer there? And what would he say 

or think of ber for taking such an unusual 
+ 

wake was surprised to find how much sie 
valued the opinion of the thougbtful,clever 
practitioner, who had first been her father’s 
pupil, and was now one of bis most valued 
friends. 

But Pollie, who bad been downstairs 
reconnoitring, caine back in a very pettish 
inood. 

“It’s no use hoping for any breaktast 
here. They are all too busy getting agreat 
weal ready forthem youug gentiemen to 
have 4 thought to sparefor us. I sup 
the best thing we can do, Miss Elia, is to 
slip quietly away and gay nothing to any- 
body, 1 paid for our tea and this tnis6rable 
room last evening, 80 there's nothing to 
binder our going when we like, and how 
we like.”’ 

Accordingly they quietly left the house, 
rewarded the old man who had cleanéd 
their tandem, and they bad taken their de- 
parture before any of the owners of the 
otber cycles made their appearance below 
stairs. 

Under a bluesky, and exhilarated by a 
retresbing breeze,they returned to the road 
they bad quitted and took the route to 
Sandibay, Poilie grumbling and sighing as 
they went. 

Her very rough bed on the floor bad 
tended to increase tbe stiffness of which she 
had complained on the previous day, and 
these last seven miles threatened to prove 
very tedious ones, 

Not half of them bad been traversed, 
when a great rattling of wheeis was bea d 
beLind them, and s90n quite a procession 
of cyclists caiwe in sight, accompanied by a 
chaise-cart, in which the most prominent 
figures were a couple of large  police- 
men, 

“Wedo not wantto be gazed at by al! 
these people,”” murmured Elina; “let us 
run the tendem down that lane yonder,anud 
stay there till they have gone by.”’ 

But as 800n as ber intention was perceived 
by the approaching party loud cries of 
“Stop!—stop!’’ were raised, and in another 
minute Misa Anton found berself eur- 
rouuded. 

To her indescribable amazement, half a 
dozen vuices accused her of having stolon 
thecycle on which sbe and Pollie was 
seated, 

“If you’ve only taken it for a lark,” said 
the leader of the group, ‘say so, and we 
will let you go. If not, we sbail be under 
the unpieasant necessity of giving you in 
charge. 

“Ido not understand you,’ responded 
Elma, indignantly. ‘This tandem is the 
property of one of niv relatives. 

“Anyhow, Jobn Adams paid for it,’’ ex- 
claimed one of the yvoung wen, “for 1 was 
with bina at the time,’’ 

“You took it out of the yard at the Red 
Lion,” sajd one of the policemen, produc- 
ing a pocket-book to jot down the answers 
of the culprits, 

“Where Jobn and I left it last night,’’the 
young man added. ‘‘There’s plenty here to 
Dear witness of it.’’ 

Elma anxiously examined the tricyle. 
Could she have ridden oft on the wrong 
one? 

No, here was the ugly dent on the handle 
of the brake made when Kit, during a trial 
trip, upset himself and ber, and siightiy 
dainaged his purchase. 

“Ts mine,” she asseverated, with more 
confidence, ‘At least, it belongs to wy 
—my”’—in what degree of relationship 
towards her did Kit stand?—‘my half-bro- 
ther,’’ 

“Perbaps you'll kindly supply the name 
and address of my— my half-brother,” 
said one of the policemen who was faceti- 
ous, 

But Elma hesitated to do this, aad 
checked Pollie,when,recovering her speech, 
the agitated daimsel bade thein take care 
what they said or did toa young lady, who 
was a lady vorn and bred,and the daughter 
Ue 

Ste was forbidden to say any more, and 
her warning was received with derisive 
laughter. 

‘Better say at once you are both princesses 
in disguise. Anyhow, these gentlemen 
swear to the tricyeie, and you mnust answer 
for what you have done. It’sour duty to 
take you back tothe Red Lion and learn 
whesber Mr. Adais intends to give you 
into custody,.”’ 

“Why! that means putting usin prison!” 
Shrieked Polly, clinging to ber young tils- 
tress in such a frenzy of terror that Elina 
could scarcely preserve ber own Com pos- 
ure, 

To be taken along a public thoroughfare 
by constables, to ve siared at, and scouted 
asa thief. 

What she would have done, or bow 
escape such degradation she never knew, 
for as ber troubled lookstraveled from one 
toanotherof the faces surrounding her, read- 
ing in some amusement, in olbers a balf- 
insolent admiration, the throng was thrust 
aside, and a joyful ery escaped ber lips, for 
Mr. Durban stood before ber. 

With quiet acthority he silenced Pollie’s 








Elma hastened to point out the dent in 
the handle, and the young man who had 
been most coutident that it was his friend’s 
now wa7ered, 

Jchn Adams's had no such mark on bis; 
but if this wasu’t bis, where was bis? When 
—Joln being too lame, or too lazy to stir-- 
be, the speaker, bad gone out to eee if the 
tandein had been properly cieaned, it had 
disappeared, and tne old man in charge 
coniessed that two young women had rid- 
dep off on it, and as they bad given him 
Sixpence, it night be to bribe bim to Bay 
botuing about it. 

But here came a inessenger in bot haste, 
despatched by the said John Adams, to in- 
‘form his too-impetuous friends that the 
wissing tandermu Lad been removed by him 
ou the previous evening to a lock-up coach- 
Louse, where they would find it on their 
pe a to the breakfast that was growing 
When Elta could escape from the apolo- 
gies tendered to her, she glanced timidly 
at Mr, Durban, who continued to wal« by 
her side, 

“How came I here?” he said, guessing 
the meaning of that look. “Your good ta- 
th r bade ine take care of you while he was 
away. 1 saw you siart, and felt it my duty 
to tollow.”’ 

_ “And you think Ibave acted very fool- 
isnliy. will go boing at once.”’ 

“Judeed, you must not do that!’ he an- 
swered. “I bave wired to other to meet 
you at Sandibay. I want you to know ber, 
and you may leave me to make the neces- 
= explanations to Mra. Anton, if you 
will,’ 

Then in lower tones he said : 

“Do you not trust ne suffimently ? Have 
you not guessed yet how precious you are 
to me?”’ 

And sothe adventure ended in a be- 
trotual; and, as Miss De Crespigny did not 
accept Kit Hollis alter ail, Mrs, Anton bit- 
terly regretted the little scheme that bad 
not gained her a daugliter-in-law, but 
Jost ber the unost uselul members of her 
household, for Poilie went away to preside 
over the domestic offices of young Mrs, 
Durban. 

—_— —— - © 


Not Fairly Treated. 
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BY H. D. 





Donellys at Ascot, eh, Em?” said 

Mr. Dudiey t his wife, as he sat in 
the conservatory enjoying an atter-dinner 
cigar, While she reclined sleepily in aloung- 
jug-chair not far off. 

“Don’t know, and don’t care!” pouted 
the lady, who was always out of bumor be- 
fore and after the races, ior the reason that 
her husband wiadé a point of spending the 
race week with a friend, to whose bache- 
lor residence ladies were not admitted, 
‘One of yourold flames, I suppose, with 
whom my absence gave you an excellent 
opportunity for @ flirtation.” 

“I never bad any ‘flames’ but you,” was 
the reply; “if your conscie:.cé were as clear 
as inine--but we’ll not barp on that sub- 
ject. Ithink I told you Ulric Warne has 
come back to England.” 

Mrs. Dudley testified some little interest 
now, aud turned her pretty sulky face to- 
wards her husband. 

“Realiv? Ia he very mucn withered 
and dried up? I used w think him so hand- 
soine,’”” 

“With the exception of sunburn I saw 
very little difference in him. He was in 
exellent spirits, and is getting on capitally 
at Antigua.’’ 

“Hem! Did be ask after me?’ 

“Almost cordially. You did not break 
bis heart when you threw bim over to marry 
your bumble servant.” 

“Who told you { jilted him?” asked Mrs. 
Dudley, andshe6 bad the grace to blush, 

“Is was common talk at the sine, iny 
dear. Halfadozen officious trieuds took 
the trouble to acquaint wie wila the fact. I 
was very well aware that I should not have 
won you if 1 bad not possessed a better po- 
sition and fairer prospects than Ulric Warne 
could boast of just then.’ 


\ be do youthink I saw with the 





“And yet you married me!” 

“Instead of serving you a8 sou served 
Warne—yes! Your latner aud I had just 
gone into partnership,and, I hated a botuer 
then, a8 much as I do now.” 

Tuere was silence alter this not very flat 
tering avowal,and perlaps pretty Mrs. Dud- 
ley asked nerasif whelher she inight not 
bave been a happier woruan,if she had kept 
faith with her firs! wover, Luan sL6 Was as 
the wife of Joon Dusley, 

There was very little love lost between 
her and the inan who gave ber all the lux- 
uries of wea:ith, but whose admiration ot 
her beauty had long since passed Into a 
sort of balf-conteusptuous liking for the 
woman who kept bos bouse, sat atthe head 
of bistable, and aired his bourse in the 
London parks, oS 

“You paven’t guessed whoit was I saw 
with the Donellys?”? M~, Dud @y observed, 
when bis wife rose With a yawu,anud laiked 
of going to bed. 

“You told me,” 
“Uiric Warne.” 

“That was old news; and be was not with 
the Donellys tuen, though they were press | 





she answered, curtly. 





weeping, drew Elima’s hana through bis 
arin, and addressed her accusers, 

“This young !ady is under my cave, and | 
has been ever since she left her fatuer’s | 
house, Hereisinycard. There are twoor | 
three gentlemen bere who know ine, abd 
Will accept iny assurance, that if there Les | 
been a imistake it shall be rectified. I | 
pledge them my word that Miss Anto 
qguitted London on this tandem,or one pre- 
e'sely like it.” 


ing bim very much to go te therm, Tae per- 


| son [ ineant was your eCoOunRLO Vera.”’ 


Dear we! I baven’t 
tuarriag@, fige or ax 
quite the oid 


“Vera Stapylton ? 
seen ber sivecs my 
vears Ae Sle miust be 


$4 99 
bhietiile 


“On the contrary. ahe has developed inw | 
” 
avery hanas 1@ WOlIAL. ; ; , 
‘() Mr Du - tia. Ss i poss 6. 
a ! s wie, 


Jobn Dadley raised hia eyebrows, 

“Elow absurd you are,Em! I say again, 
Miss Stapyiton, who was an uniorined girl 
of seventeen when she made one of your 
bridesmaids, has improved astonishing!y. 
“ you refuse to believe ime, go and see 
er, 

“Not I, indeed ! 
Mrs. Donelly’s? 
giria?’”’ 

‘Simply visiting there. Someone was 
telling we that an old annt bas left ber an 
income, Dot large enough to attract fortune. 
bunters, but sufficient to enable her to live 
cowfortably.” 

*Perbaps I will give her a call after all,” 
said Mra, Dudley to herself, as she went 
slowly upstairs, 

She was not intimate with this family, 
for ey F te pony to gather about them a 
nore refined and intelligent class than the 
iwnerely rich; but there was just sufficient 
acquaintance to warrant a moraing call, 
especially as Vera Stapyitou was staying at 
their picturesque house on the borders of 
Winasor Forest, 

Mrs. Dudiey was shown into one of a 
suite of cool, sbady, sumirer pariors, and 
here she found Vera seated near an open 
window at work, 

“So awfully pleased tosee you once more, 
Vera, darling! Where have you been bid- 
ing yourselt all these long years? You are 
looking wouderfully young! What are vou 
— with those breadths of gold-colored 
silk ?”’ 


Vera Stapylton bad tried to resume ber 
occupation, while her cousin dropped inte 
a comfortable chair and talked on, but the 
Bight«f Eimina Dudley awakened 80 tnany 
paintul recollections that there was a lunp 
in her throatand her bands were tromb- 
bling. 

“You have been a lucky girl, Vera. 
mensely fortunate 1’ 

“If it is lueky to be alone in the world— 
yes, 1 have,” 

Mra, Dudley smiled, and took a survey 
through her @ye-yiass of soine vric-a-brac 
iu a cabinet. 

“Then you area little sentimental atill! 
At your age it behoves us to be practical, 
By tue way, Uiric Warne is staying nere, 
isn’the? Is be truch altered? Does he 
ever speak of ime ?’’ 


What is she doing at 
Teaching their little 


Iin- 


“Mr. Warne holds no conversation with 
ne on any subject,” responded Vera, 
stifiy. “Helett Kngland under the tu- 


———- that it was by my advice you broke 
aith with bitn, aud be still retains that iun- 
pression.” 

“Then he was never married! Poor tel- 
low, he must have been very fond of ine! 
lthink { should like to see him once 
more,””’ 

“He has gone to Loadon to-day with Mr, 
Donelly,” aud if 1t was witha Little secret 
triuwnph this information was given, Vera 
way be pardoned, 

“So he is @ contirined old bachelor, 1 
wonder you do not tiy toconsole him, You 
know you were desperately in love with 

” 


“How can you, how dare you remind ine 
of what it bas cost me so much to forget 
and to forgive? Yes, [ did love Ulric 
Warne, and ne liked mea little, tll you, 
to gratify your vanity, exerted all your 
fascinations to win hin; and having made 
him think you an angel,” Vera added, bit- 
terly, “you Muug hi. aside for « richer 
busband !”’ 

“Perbaps I was to blame a littie,’’ Mra, 
Dudley admitted; “out I did not know 
you would feel it so keenly. Is it Loo late 
for you to regain your eu pire 7”” 

“] have told you that Mr, Warne belleves 
I incited you to wrong him, and therefore 
avoids me.” 

“Very ungrateful of him, I am sure,” 

And then, as Mre, Dudley saw her cousin 
Sturt and reddeu, she leaned back In her 
chair and langhed significantly. 

“Ab, yos, 1 repeat it; ungrateful! Do you 
think I have not known all along that it 
was you poor Ulric had to thank for that 
excellent appointment at Antigua.” 

“He was moody and mlseratle,” 
murwured, ‘and { knew the Cualga of 
scene aod the prospect of speedy ad vance- 
ment would give him the impetus he need- 
ed. But you'll not speak of this to any- 
one? Think bow gailing to bis pride it 
would be if he were ever to learn that he 
lay under an obligation to 4 wothan he bad 
despised ?”’ 

“[ suall be mute, for 1 want you to come 
andstay with toe. When can you gel away 
from t ese pe po?" 

But Vera, pare aud set. led, 
the direction of a hall-open door, 

“There is some De in that room! I beard 
a movement trere!”’ 

Mrs, Dudley stole across the carpet on 


Vera 


Wat gazing ino 


tiptoe, pesped in, and caim6e back with « 
scoru ul suilé on ber lip. 
“Pshaltuerc isoniv tualceaf, disayree- 


Mrs, Donelly’s sitting 
I declare you quie 


abivs old aunt of 
there writing letlers, 
frightened ie!’ 

Vera was spared the trouble of replylog 
by the entrances of Mrs, Doneily, woo was, 


—-- -- 





ition. T 


however, uw cold in ber courtesies to give | 


Mra. Dudiey any encourageiuent bo repre 
ber visit; aod ber ail-forimed io ion of 
yetting up @ Piatonic Intinacy with her 


| former lover was nipped In the Oued, 


(ut the aflair did not end here. Mrs. 
Douelly’s old aunt was not deat alle si 
and abe revenyged hersel! forthe Gyproteri- 
ous teren applied to her of dissg 66auie, Dy 
taking down iu writ ng ataiotul rep re « 
tie Gonversalion toe which ele 4 tp aye 
the listener. This sie gave to U rie Was 
telling bins that on!iv by reading! 
learn bow unjusily be bad Condeuined “ 


Siapyito 





wrote, pressing herto come and make a 
long stay with ber affectionate Emma. 

Th® answer she received wxs dated from 
Jersey, where Vera was staying with the 
triends of Mr. Warne, 

“Ulric and 1 understood each other at 
last,”’ she wrote, “and when be goes back 
to Antigua he will take me with him. May 
you and Mr. Dudley be as bappy as we 
arr.”’ 

But as Mra, Dadley tore up this note.and 
ever allerwards was accustomed to speak of 
the tig agg couple as a pair of ro- 
tnantic idiots, we are afraid she was not 
properly gratelul for these good wishes, 








Scientific and Useful. 


Brass ORNAMEN1S.—To clean Oriental 
and otber brass ornaments, take a l+ mon 
wiibout the fom, cut it in two, and take out 
the pips: well rub tue articles to }e cleaned 
with the pieces of lemon, then wash them 
in plain warm water; dry with a soli cloth, 
and polish with a clean leather, and the 
brass will look like new again. 

VeERMIN.—Cayenne dusted into their 
holes, or salt strewn about their runs, will 
kill ants, Salt-and-water, or alum-water, 
strong and warin, should be used for bei. 
stexds and the flue under tie beds. Snails 
and slugs may be kept at bay with quick- 
jitne, aod motis with cloves, which may be 
folded in clothing or anything of vaue 
without tear ot injury, wile their scent is 
sO pleasint that it cannot be objectionable, 

ANIGHT Stout ror Guns,.—A device 

has bern discovered which ¢nables guns to 
b- aimed in all dezrees of dusk or dark- 
ness. itis said to be even better for sigtt- 
ine than daylight, and not to fatigue the 
eye. Thedevie consists n focusing toe 
rays trom electric Jamps in two minute 
ints of light w igh are easily adjusted. 
This is effec ed by means ot two small 
spb rical lenses, As most war ships now 
have the electric light, the device ims read- 
ily applied there. 

Non-Conbt crorn.—A very eflicient and 
cheap non-conductor tor steam pip 8 Can 
be made from four parts of sifted coal-ashea, 
one part plaster of Paris, ad one part flour. 
These should be mixed witt) water to tue 
consistency of thick mortar, and laid round 
the pipe enclosed inatrough. Atter it has 
been thorougly dried out by the steam pas- 
sing through the pipe, it may be wrapped 
with muslin to prevent its cracking or 
breaking off By mixing plasterer’s hair 
with it, it may be made selt-sustaining. 

PeTROLBUM FOR FUEL.—A German aci- 
entist has been experimenting wit the 
tussian Government in so\iditying petro- 
leutn for use as fuel, As reported, bis pro- 
cess is to heat the oil and then add from 
one to three per cent, of common soap, and 
boil again for halfan hour. The soap dis- 
solves and then turns the liquid into a 
putty-like mess, which is as bard as «tiff 
tallow when cold. The product is difficult 
to light, burns slowly, without smoke, but 
with great heat, and leaves about two per 
cent. of a black hard residuum. 

EO — ee 


Farm and Garden, 


SMALL PoraTokEs.—The small potatoes 
may be cooked and ted to the pigs and poul- 
try. Always sort out the potatoes and have 
them as uniform in size as possible before 
mark: ting thein. 

Tuk Pias.—itis not necessary that a pig- 
house should not freeze, but it is necessary 
that the air should be tree from dampness 
and the chilliness which is connected with 
acéllar, or warm, damp place. Hogs are 
very susceptible to colds, both inward and 
outward, and to rheumatism, 

Pot-PLANTS.—One of the cheapest and 
best modes of destroying insects in pot 
piauts is to invert the pot and dip the plants 
for a few seconds in water warmed to 140°, 
A German paper, referring to the pian, 
Says that the azalea will stand 1539 with ut 
injury. Usually heat the water pretty well, 
and pour in cool until 130° is reached. 





Asuks.—Ashes should never be left ex- 
posed tothe rans, They should be kept 
under cover or scattered at once over the 
land. The potash is v-ry soluble, and is 
easily dissolved out. By caretully preserv- 
ing the ashes they tnay be used as 4 special 
fertilizer on clover, potatoes, or on fields 
deticiontin alkaline substance, They should 
never bo added to the manure heap. 


THe SvaABsLEs®.—Where the stables are 
cl aned daily, @ inmanure pit, forthe pres r- 
vation of manure, must be provid d. This 
pit should have about double the stable 
surface, snould be two feet deep, and have 
a wail or ridwe outside, atle sta toot higher 
than the surrounding surface, in order to 
exclude water during rains. Itis not nee- 
essary lo cover the pit, as the amount ot 
rain or so0wW falling Upon the tnanure will 
met more than cot pensate tor the eVapora- 
e bottom: or sides Of toe pit should 
be iuipervious lo water, so as lo prevent 


loss of tue so uble constituents 


O1Ling.—Fi'ty cents inv-sted in linseed 


/ oil, and ao hour's time app ving it to your 


wagon wheels, Will Save you the @xpense 


ol having the tires of your wagon cut or 
smtoved’, and perhaps a break<iown or 
troutie of some Kind when you least ex- 

etit. Put the oil into a shallow vessel 


aise the 
ts when olling the spindle, 
ace the inder so that the rico 
pass through the oil. Pass the rim 
iv tor-«e or ! 

} 


‘ ry" > 
ork w 6 done ite bot oil 


aud he titashot as you can 
on Wheel 
Vesse] 
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it try 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(TN ADVANCE.) 





1 Copy One Year........ eoccecce ecece ccec coco ccces #2 0 

2 Copies Ome Year... — .cccsscccsescccseeceseeseees 300 

4 Copies Une Year, and One to getier-up of 
CIUD neccroccccesrecccccvsccscccccceceeccceosereees + €@ 


Additions to Clubs can be made atany time during 
the year at same rate, 

It is not required that all the members of a Club be 
at the same postoffice. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Registered Letter. 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate repiy, toinsure response, 

Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Address aii letters to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Office, 726 Sansom St. 


Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
Coming Year. 








Marked Keduction in Club Rates. 





We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked redue- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 


respectfully ask those who are in the habit 
ot getting up clubs tor Tue Post te enter 
the field soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lists. 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our subscribers and readers 


will make an effort to send one. We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we have 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Tuk Post within the reach of all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
part of any one to secure enough sub- 
scribers at the very low rates we ofter to 
make # club. 

Just think of it, 10 copies of Tuk Post 
one year, with an extra copy for getter wp 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Tog Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy tree for yourself, 

It you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 

Tuk Post is much lower in price than 
any Other first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, Save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show THE Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalt. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting in the good work of circulating 
Tue Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaining than 
ever before. Will they try and do it tor us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
scribers try to get a few new subscribers at 
least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 

Scien 
Unreasonable Expectations. 

As most of the uuhappiness in the world 
arises rather from disappointed desires than 
trom positive evil, it is of the utmost con- 


sequence to attain just notions of the laws 
and order of the universe, that we may 


not vex ourselves with fruitless wishes, or 
give way to groundless and unreasonable 
discontent. The laws of natural philoso- 
phy, indeed, are tolerably understood and 
attended to; and, though we may suffer in- 
conveniences, we are seidom disappointed 
in consequence of them. 

The progress of vegetation is net more 
certain than the growth of habit; nor is the 
power of attraction more clearly proved, 
than the force of affection or the influence 
of example. The man, therefore, who has 
well studied the operations of nature in 
mind as well asin matter, will acquire a 
certain moderation and equity in his claims 
upon Providence; he will never be disap- 
pointed either in himself or others; he will 
act with precision, and expect that effect, 
and that alone, from his efforts, which they 
are naturally adapted to produce. 

For want 0: this, men of merit and in- 
tegrity often censure the dispesitions of 
Providence for suffering the characters they 
despise to run away with advantages 
which, they yet know, are purchased by 
such means as a high and noble spirit could 
never submit to. If you refuse to pay the 
price, why expect the purchase? 

We should consider this world as a great 
mart of commerce, where Fortune exposes 
to our view various commodities—riches, 
ease, tranquility, fame, integrity, knowl- 
edge. Everything is marked at a settled 
price. Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, 
ia 80 much ready money we are to lay out 
to the bestadvantage. Examine, compare, 
choose, reject, but stand to your own 
judgment, and de not, like children, when 
you have purchased one thing, repine that 
you do not possess another which vou did 
not purchase. 

Such is the force of well-regulated in- 
dustry, that a steady and vigorous exertion 
of our faculties, directed to one end, will 
generally insure success. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price? That 
may be purchased by steady application 
and long solitary hours of study and re- 
flection. Bestow these, and you shall be 
wise. ‘‘But,’’ says the student, ‘‘what a 
hardship is it, that many an illiterate fel- 
low shall raise a fortune and make a figure 
while I have little more than the common 
conveniences of life.’’ 

Was it in order to raise a fortune that 
you consumed the sprightly hours of youth 
in study and retirement? Was it to be 
rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp and distilled the sweetness from the 
Greek and Roman spring? You have, 
then, mistaken your path, and ill employed 
your industry. ‘‘What reward have I then 
for all my labors?’’ What reward! A 
large, comprehensive soul, well purged 
from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and 
prejudices, able to comprehend and inter- 
pret the worksot man—of God; a rich, 
flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and 
reflection; a perpetual spring ot fresh ideas; 
and the conscious dignity of superior in- 
telligence. What reward can you ask be- 
sides? 

“But is it not some reproach upon the 
economy of Providence that such a one, 
who is a mean, dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy a nation?” 
Not in the least. He made himself a mean 
dirty fellow for that very end. He has 
paid his health, his conscience, his liberty 
for it; and will you envy him his bargain? 
Will you hang your head and blush in his 
presence because he outshines you in equi- 
page and show? Lift up your brow with a 
noble confidence, and say to yourself : ‘I 
have not these things, it is true; but it is 
because I have not sought, because I have 
not desired them. It is because I pos- 
sess something better. I have chosen my 
lot. Iam content and satisfied.’’ 

The man whose tender sensibility of con- 
science, and strict regard to the rules of 
morality, makes him scrupulous and fear. 
ful of offending, is often heard to complain 
of the disadvantages he lies under in every 
path of honor and profit. 

“Could I but get over some nice points, 
and conform to the practice and opinion of 
those about me, I might stand as fair a 
chance as others for dignities and prefer. 
ment.’’ And why can you not? What 
hinders you from discarding this trouble. 
some scrupulosity of yours which stands sc 
grievous)y in your way? 

If it be a small thing to enjoy a health. 
ful mind, sound at the very core, that does 





not shrink from the keenest inspection, 





inward freedem from remorse and pertur- 
bation, unsullied whiteness and simplicity 
of manners, a genuine integrity, ‘‘pure in 
the last recesses of the mind,’’—if you 
think these advantages an inadequate re- 
compense for what you resign, dismiss 
your scruples this instant, and be & soul- 
merchant, a director, or—what you please. 
If these be motives too weak, break off 
by times; and as you have not spirit to as- 
sert the dignity of virtue, be wise eneugh 
not to forego the emoluments of vice. 

There is no one quality gives so mach 
dignity to a character as consistency ef 
conduct. Even if a man’s pursuits be 
wrong and unjustifiable, yet if they are 
prosecuted with steadiness and vigor we 
cannot withhold our admiration. The 
most characteristic mark of a great mind is 
to choose some one important object and 
pursue it through life. It was this made 
Caesar a great man. His object was ambi- 
tion; he pursued it steadily, and was al- 
ways ready to sacrifice to it every interfer- 
ing passion or inclination. 


oa 





Lasor in its various forms is the founda- 
tion of all comfort, all progress, all enjoy- 
ment, and even of life itself. Our food, 
our clothing,“ our dwellings, our schools, 
our government, our comforts, and the 
money which they cost, are all representa- 
tives of the hard work ot many people in 
many places, and only thus could they 
exist. Yet work has other functions less 
widely recognized. It is valuable for its 
effects upon the worker himself. It 
strengthens his muscles, developes his pow- 
ers, raises his courage, exalts his charactor. 
It is the pith and marrow of a happy, 
healthful life. 

THERE is something even better than 
success within the reach of each of us, and 
that is the consciousness of having man- 
fully striven, in spite of untoward circum- 
stances, faithfully and cheertully to do our 
duty in that state of lite in which a merci- 
ful providence has cast our lot. This in- 
volves patience and endurance, courage 
and forbearance, and affords numberless 
opportunities for the exercise of true he- 
roism. 

It is quite possible to cultivate good 
manners, without the least pretence or de- 
ceit, by merely expressing in pleasant ways 
every pleasant thing that is felt, and by 
cherishing that imaginative sympathy by 
which we discern the feelings and need of 
others. This much we owe to each other 
and to society. Only in this way can we 
add our quota to the general happiness and 
welfare. 

KINDLY feeling begets kindly feeling; 
happiness cannot exist and exert its influ- 
ence without conveying happiness to those 
around. We areallin search of the one 
great ideal, universal lasting happiness; 
therefore we should all join in doing our 
best to push on to the much-desired end, 
and in the meantime be content with the 
best that we can get. 

Nor alone to know, but to act according 
to thy knowledge, is thy destination—pro- 
claims the voice of my inmost soul. Not 
for indolent contemplation and study of 
thyself, nor for brooding over emotions ot 
piety; no, for action was existence given 
thee; thy actions, and thy actions alone, 
determine thy worth. 


ALL admit that a miser is not right to 
hoard his gold in a box when he might so 
invest it as to add to the welfare of multi. 
tudes. But every one does the same thing 
practically who holds in his own posses- 
sion anything from which he cannot ex- 


tract the value, thereby rendering it use- 
leas. 


By striving to obtain and to cherish clear 
and true ideas of right, by emphasizing 
them in our thoughts, following them in 
our conduct, and diffusing them through 
our influence, we strike the strongest and 
most effective blows at every form of 
wrong doing. 

How many of the troubles of life ure 
reaily insignificant in themselves and easily 
avoidable! It is not so much, in most 
cases, great sorrows, diseases, or death, but 
rather ‘‘the little daily dyings” which 
cloud over the sunshine of life, 


The World’s Happenings. 


Five thousand elephants a year go to 
make our piano keys. 

Double-deck omnibuses are now running 
on Fifth avenue, New York. 


Asbestos cloth is being used tor wearing 
apparel by the fremen of Paris. 


The first iron ore to be discovered iy this 
country was found in Virginia in 1715. 


An Ohio farmer dug 23 potatoes from 3 
hills that aggregated 63 pounds in weight. 
Michael Simon, the first Jew ever chosen 


for justive in Scotland, has been elected to that office 
in Glasgow. 


A man in Maine has a hen which is sure 
death on a mouse. He claims that she often catches 
several a day. 


Pigg-is s probate judge in Ohio. Hogg 
isa member of Congress. Bacon is a custom-house 
efMicer at Toledo. 


Fried mice for whooping cough once 


formed a very popular treatment in England, and in 
some districts do still, 


Philip Honey, of Stafford, Va., hauls 
railroad ties regularly with a mule which he brought 
home with him from the army. 


Birds of [sombre plumage build open 
nests; the brilliantly-colored ones either have coy- 
ered nests or build in holes in trees, 


A turkey gobbler owned by a farmer 
near Reckville, Ill., fights bens fromw their nests 
and covers and hatches the eggs aimself. 


There is no way te temper brass except 
by hammering. There is no chemical or heating 
precess for tempering anything but stee). 


Edward Chadwick, ot South Lyons, 
Conn., has been postmaster for 48 consecutive years, 
and has seen postage reduced from 25 te2 cents, 


Mrs. Annie Tomlin, of Morristown, N. 
J., lately received ina letter a $20 bill from a ser- 
vant whe had stolen the amount 19 years before. 


A piano that had been in service for over 
a hundred years, and had music in it still, fetched 
but §1 at an auction the other day in Reading, Pa. 


Members of the Vegetarian Society as. 
sert that fruit is the only perfect food, the apple 
alone being able to sustain life and health fora long 
time. 


The buyer of a large Cincinnati tobacco 
house, who is paid $10,000 a year to know good to- 
bacco when he sees it, neither smokes nor chews the 
weed. 


A cucumber four feet long, coiled like a 
serpentand resembling nothing else so much as a 
green snake, was among the curiosities at the Maine 
state fair. 


Abraham Burbank, who died recently in 
Pittsfield, Mass., worked all hislife as a brick and 
stone mason, and at his death owned real estate val- 
ued at §1, 000, 000, 


The New York Diet Kitchen furnishes 
the destitute sick through the various city dispen- 
saries with nourishing food free of charge. It has 
been in active operation for 14 yerrs. 


Two men were arrested on the streets in 
Chicagothe other day while carrying a parior stove 
with ahot fireinit. They had stolen it from a room 
while the owaer was out getting breakfast. 


In some parts of Germany perch are 
caught and carried alive to market, sometimes a dis- 
tance of #or 50 miles, and, if not sold, brought back 
to their tank or pond to await another occasion for 
sale, 


The presence of mind ot a West Chester, 
Pa., woman probably saved her life. Her clothing 
caught fire, and she immediately Jumped into a bar- 
relof water standing close by, extinguishing the 
flaines. 


A New York thiet, who followed and 
abstracted from an express wagcna valuable pack- 
age the other day at Cleveland, O., was killed a few 
moments after by a locomotive, in front of which 
he attempted to cross. 


Cultivation has so affected the evolution 


of the tomato that the seeds are fast disappearing, 
and bid fair to cease entirely, as im the case of the 
banana, leaving the propagation ef the plants de- 
pendent on the cuttings. 


Under a recent decision of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court a judge in that State has is- 
sued a warrant for the arrest of a man for commit- 
ting an assault witha deadly weapon, ‘‘to wil, a 
certain vicious and large buildog.’’ 


A Nashville man stood in a pool room 
undecided how to place his money. He glanced out 
of the window asa girl with red hair passed by, saw 
her, whirled around, bet his money on the only gray 
horse in the race, and won a big pot of money. 


A lady of St. Helena, Cal., is the pos- 
sessor of a hen which is somewhat of a curious crea- 
ture. During six days of the week she is an usual 
prodacer of eggs, but when Saturday arrives she 
takes a lay-off, so to speak, as she has not been 
known to lay an egg on that day. 


The wife of a Nevada, Mo., man hud 10 
young chickens. One day at noon a hawk pounced 
down upon them and carried off one, but did not £0 
far before a lotof crows got after him, The next 
night at roosting time the lost chicken came home. 
It still bears the marks of the hawk, but is other- 
wise all right. 

When the principal ot a seminary for 
girls in Washington, Pa., started to take her schol- 
ars home from church the other Sunday evening, she 
found the usualcrowd of young men waiting oul- 
side the doors. She made the girls go back, much 
against their will, and would not budge uatil a po- 
liceman, whom she sent for, made the bad boys xo 
away. 


An ex-convict in Boston, who lately 
served out a sentence for forgery and counterfeiting, 
has now announced his intention to reform and to 
embark in business for the sale of ink of his own in- 
vention, by the use of which he claims check raising 
will be impossible. The police authorities were no- 
tified in person of his plan, and one of the inspectors 
took bim to several of the local banks and introduced 








him to the officers, that he might be given a start to- 
wards earning an honest living. 
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WHERE AND WHEN, 


BY C. A. DAWSON. 





Where the unsheathing needles of the larch 

Weigh, crimson-eoned, the long, supporting spray, 
And mingle to complete the fragrant arch, 

With lowly lilac and the snow of May, 
A twain had trysted and the bending boughs 
Stirred with the echo of alover’s vows! 


When the ripe weight of leaning sheaves is borne 
In the last wagon, from the stubbly field, 

And but the small red berry of the thorn 
Reminds the wanderer of the harvest yield, 

A listener at even, hears the fleet, 

Oft prayed-for echo of returning feet. 


When the world hushes in enfolding snow, 
And icicles, depending from the eaves, 
Weep in the wintry light; while Frost below 
His fairy fancies o’er the window weaves, 
Twain linking life and love—‘*Till death us part,*’ 
Know but the warm midsummer of the heart. 


His Inheritance. 


BY AMY LAYARD. 











fF\LE Rev. Clement Jenifer had in- 
[ herited a property! The lawyer’s 

letter announcing the fact lay before 
him, beside the breakfast which he had 
forgotten in the thought of this unexpected 
good fortune. It was not a meagre break- 
fast, although Mr. Jenifer, at five-and 
forty, was still only a curate’ on a small 
stipend, for through the greater part of his 
twenty years in holy orders he had acted 
on the principfe, that if he gave his time 
to the poor, it was as much as they could 
expect; aud so if they called Parson 
Jenifer “hard” and “close,” and pre- 
ferred going to the vicar—why, that was 
not his fault, 

His inheritance consisted in a good 
house and several hundreds a year, and he 
sat and thought over the difference this 
would make in his future. No more for 
him the daily service, read as a part of the 
day’s work—no more visiting of thriftless, 
complaining, muddling poor, with whom 
he was completely out of touch—in a word, 
no more drudgery ! 

Twenty years of drudgery! That was 
what his life amounted to. Not for him 
the spirit of love that softens, and the high 
thoughts that sanctify, daily tasks; only 
the grudging gift of obligatory toil. It 
was written on bis face, in lines marked 
by twenty years—no, not quite twenty— 
he had thought differently at first— but by 
more than a dozen years of discontent and 
repining. It was a pity, too, for the face 
was one of great pcssibilities, clouded over 
by the dulness of heart that fails to see 
through theservice the Master whoisserved. 

tven now he had no regret for the kind 
old friend who bad left him a goodly 
share ot his property, no thought that the 
hand which had ever been ready to help 
him and many another was helpless now 
henceforth, no spirit of gratitude for this 
last loving gift, only a selfish pleasure in 
hisown good luck, and a feeling of dis- 
content that it had been so long in coming. 
And thus thinking, he rose and went to 
see his vicar to make arrangements for the 
visit to the lawyer, which must precede 
his taking possession of his new in- 
heritance. 

He found no difficulty in obtaining leave 
of absence for the purpose. The vicar was 
a kind and open-bearted man, and pleased 
at his curate’s unexpected prosperity. 

“Well, Jenifer,” he said, “I am very 
glad for you, though you can’t appreciate 
it as much as if you hada wife and family 
dependent on you. All the same, you 
have my hearty congratulations.’’ 

“Ah,” said Mr. Jenifer, ‘things gen- 
erally come too late. Now, if this had 
happened when I was ten years younger, 
what a difference it would have made to 
me !”’ 

‘But your friend’s life was a very val- 
uable one to many, was it not?’’ said the 
vicar. “From all I have heard ot him, I 
should think that even now, there will be 
plenty of people to say that the end has 
come ten years too soon, rather than too 
late.”’ 

‘““Why, be was nearly ninety!’ said 
Jenifer, as if the fact were a reproach to 
the old man. Then he hastened away to 
make his preparations for leaving. 

The vicar’s wife came in as the curate 
went out. She found ber husband gazing 
rather sadly into the dull street. 

“Mary, my dear,’ be said, ‘it is my 
belief that after the miracles of the loaves 
and fishes, there were some amongst the 
five thousand who vomplained that the 
bread was stale, and the fish not so fresh 
as it might have been.” 

* « * 

Meanwhile Clement Jenifer was speed- 
ing on to London tosee his lawyer. He 
found there was one condition which he 
must fulfil, before be could call himself 


* - 





master of house and income. Mr. Dacre 
had only wiiled Waterdell Hall to him 
under the proviso that he should pass one 
night in the house entirely alone. 

Mr. Jenifer laughed when this clause 
was read to him. 

“‘That’s not a very hard thing to do,” 
said he. “But was Mr. Dacre’s brain 
softening when he made his will ?”’ 

“Not at all,” answered the lawyer 
shortly. “Any one who saw Mr. Dacre in 
his last hours will tell you that the dear 
old man’s mind was as clear to the end as 
in his best days. When you go to Water- 
dell, you will not please your poor neigh- 
bors there, if you suggest to them that the 
man whe was so universally beloved and 
revered was crazy. I have no doubt this 
letter, which he instructed me to deliver 
so you personally, will explain the 
matter.”’ 

This was, however, not the case. The 
note was but a short one, and gave no 
reason for the testator’s wish, except that 
he had inherited Waterdell Hall under the 
same stipulation, that he had ever been 
thankful for having carried it out, and 
hoped that though his triend Clement 
Jenifer was older than he himself had 
been when he came into the property 
(‘“‘for,” he wrote, with atouch ot his or- 
dinary humor, “‘[ have been, like Cnarles 
II., an unconscionable time a-dying’’), 
yet, that a solitary night passed in his fu- 
ture home would prove as great a blessing 
to him, as it had been to the writer, and 
so, without further explanation, signed 
himself his affectionate friend, Thomas 
Dacre. 

That was all. Clement Jenifer never 
liked being made ridiculous, and he 
thought that this will went very near that 
possibility. Yet he could not lose his in- 
heritance for fear of being absurd, so after 
eertain business instructious from the 
lawyer, he went to his hotel for that night, 
and next morning started for Waterdell. 
He put up atalittle inn in the nearest 
market-town before proceeding to his des- 
tination, where, the lawyer had informed 
him, he would find all things in readiness 
to receive him for his lonely vigil, if vigil 
it was to be. 

The inn was full of farmers of the 
neighborhood, come in to the market; 
and after much discourse on grain and 
turnips, the conversation, Mr, Jenifer 
tound—he being, of course, unknowu— 
turned on the death of Mr. Dacre. 

“They do say,” said one red-faced, grey- 
whiskered man of substantial appearance 
—“they do say thatthe ghost has begun 
to walk again since the Squire’s death.” 

“What ghost?” asked a younger man 
with an incredulous laugh: ‘I never 
heard of a ghost at Waterdell.’”’ 

‘No, you mayn’t,’’ said the first man; 
“but I’ve heard tell from my tather, 
times upon times, that before Squire 
Dacre come here, there were a power of 
queer things seen and heard at Waterdell ; 
and they say, that since he’s dead, they 
be come back.” 

“They say; who says?” asked a thin 
weasel-faced farmer. 

‘Well, my man Marvel for one; he 
went across by the spinney last night, 
where he has been almost every evening 
these thirty year, and he swears that he 
saw some one walking up and down the 
long path, and heard some awful noises.’’ 

‘Ah!’ said the thin man, witha grunt, 
‘¢ Marvel always were a liar.”’ 

‘Liar or no liar,’’ said the fat farmer 
rather angrily,’’ ny father saw the ghost 
himself sixty years ago: often and often he 
has told meof it; and I 


nificant sniff) “wien folk talked of 
ghosts.”’ 
And so the talk drifted 


matters, and Mr. Jenifer was left to con- 


on to other 


templafe another element of absurdity in- | 


troduced into his well-arranged common- 
place existence, and felt quite angry at 


the thought that he of all men should, by | 
| he came, 


| Jenifer as so well 


the irony of fate, be brought into a ghost 
story. But as he never had believed in 


osts, he did not mean to begin now; and | 
en : and sent the blood back to his heart? 


after.inquiring his way to Waterdell Hall, 
be found that he must start at once if he 
wished to reach there before nightfall. 

It wasasomewhbat dull walk, which led 
him at last along a narrow road ending in 
an abrupt descent. 


without yet gaining the glory of autumn; 
the few “rose berries were sickly-l: 
and withered, and frosted with a whitish 
blight, and their leaves hung shivering on 
the twigs, whilst in the fields beyond the 


evening mists were already rising [he 


» . getint 4 4 the 
road turned sharply to toe right, aud then 
Waterdell Hall lay Uelore 
owner. 





believe the old | 
Squire knew of it too, tor he never laughed | 
or scoffed as some fools do’’ (with a sig- | 


curred 


The high hedges on |} who was approaching him. 

de had lost their summer beauty | 
pre ae -| saw that this—he knew not what to call it 
} —bhore himself had | 


wor lage ! 


Toa cheerful eye it might have seemed 
nestling in a bower of greenery; but 
Jenifer, out of tune with things in general, 
and tired with his walk, saw in its with- 
drawal from the high road a guilty seclu- 
sion from observation. 

Four tall Wellingtonians rose dark and 
svlemn above the little wicket gate, and 
cast a gloom over the garden patch, in 
which some late geraniums and petunias 
only served by their touches of brilliant 
color to accentuate the general melancholy. 
The house itself, instead of boldly looking 
forth on the passers-by, turned its face 
away from the road, and had no prospect 
but the little bit of garden and the four 
sentinel trees. 

The door stood open, and Mr. Jenifer 
entered a narrow passage where no wel- 
coming footsteps came to meet his own; 
only a Virginian creeper torn by the wind 
tapped on the porch; otherwise all was 
still. 

Mr. Jenifer looked round him for a 
moment, and then went through the silent 
house to the chief sitting-room. It was 
néither large nor high, but it had that in- 
dividual charm which only age and years 
of occupation can give. 

The old-fashioned mantel reached, with 
its dark rich carvings, to the ceiling, 
across Which was a massive oaken beam, 
nearly black with age; the fireplace, with 
its glaring logs, gave out a cheerful 
glimmer, reflected in the small squares of 
the window opposite, over which hung a 
earven scroll, whose inscription there was 
not light enough to read. 

Mr. Jenifer breathed a sigh of relief at 
the comfortable appearance here, in con- 
trast to the depressing aspect of the rest of 
the house; but instead of settling himself 
(as he telt tempted todo by the fire, he 
again went out to look over the surround- 
ing property. 

Behind, the ground rose abruptly, and 
was bounded by aclosely-growing coppice, 
through which a narrow path seemed to 
strike in the direction of the village. The 
parson climbed the hill, leaving the 
coppice on bis left, and standing on the 
highest portion of the meadow, looked 
across the low hedge at the last pageant of 
the sunset. 

Some elm trees were silhouetted against 
the sky, athwart which lay bars of rosy 
flame, tender and evanescent. One mo- 
ment the dying light leaped up brighter 
and throbbed through all the burning 
heaven, and then suddenly it died away, 
and the day was not. 

Jenifer turned and looked at the Hall. 
Already it seemed to be losing itself in the 
darkness which gathered round it, hiding 
in the recesses of the gables, drawing cur- 
tains of mist over the twisted chimneys, 

The silence, entire and absolute, struck 
almost with oppression on the mind of 
this man accustomed to city noises; but 
even aS he thought to himself “ How still 
it all is,’’ there sounded in the coppice 
close behind him a long, sobbing, moan- 
ing cry, Which rose again, and then 
ceased, 

Clement Jenifer was not a particularly 
tender-!;earted or compassionate man, but 
that sudden cry filled him with a vague 
fear of some cruel deed just perpetrated— 
some awtul «mystery to brought to 
light; and after a moment's hesitation he 
turned in the direction whence it had 
seemed to come, and found himself on a 
long path, with a thick yew hedge on 
either side. 

Far ahead, in the dim twilight, he could 
desery a figure walking slowly away from 
him; be could hear a moaning sound, as 
of some one in pain. 


be 


tocome up with the sufferer, and as he 
gained on him, and could see him more 
distinetly, it him there 
something farmiliar in the gaitand bearing 
of the Unknown. 


seemed to was 


And as he so thought, the figure turned, 
and, facing him, advanced with siow, un- 
certain fcotsteps, wringing his hands as 
What was it that struck Mr. 
known in him? Vhat 
was it that filled bim with sudden horror, 
of ghosts and haunting 


All the tales 


| noises at which he had scoffed so lately re 


to his mind, and yet there was 
nothing unearthly in the aspect of the man 
And now they 


two stood face to tace, and Clement Jenifer 


he 


and 


face which 


the 


borne twenty he knew— 


ago, 
he could not tell 


years 
though how, 
ling face to face with the ghost of his 


own dead past 


etANn 


Then ensued a mversation—strang¢ 


nmaturai between these tw wi 





| tenderness, 
| horror of it swept over bim with resist- 

less force, Clement Jenifer—the icy crust 
Mr. Jenifer hastened his pace in order | 





that he was | 


| iif 1 inherited himiseil, (hnaiy, 


uttered on the evening air, or whether the 
knowledge of what was in the mind of 
each was mutual to both, it were hard to 
say. 

“Why do I haunt you?’ said this 
double of himself, gazing on him with re- 
proachful eyes. “Do no; murdered vic- 
tims haunt their slayers, and have not you 
murdered that which was the best part of 
me? Where are the promises of your 
young days? Where are the aspirations, 
the desires after a bigher life, the noble 
purposes with which my soul was filled? 
Dead—dead and buried beneath a crust of 
selfishness !’’ 

*“ Youthful follies,’’ answered Jenifer; 
“gone the way of all such early fancies. 
Why do you persecute me? Have I 
stolen, or murdered, or lived uncleanly? 
Have I not kept to my work and done it 
thoroughly, distasteful as it is?’’ 

“It is true,” said the other, ‘the com- 
mandments you have not broken; but 
where are the hearts you have helped to 
bind up? How many have you helped by 
your example? Rather, have you not by 
daily carelessness, by dryness of spirit, by 
perfunctory performance of your duty, 
quenched the light that was, aye, God 
knows it was,in me? And in doing so, 
you bave wounded many another. There 
are sinners who slay the body, but you 
have slain your own soul; and woe be to 
him of whom this can be said.”’ 3 

Jenifer laughed in scorn. 

“When [ was what you are, all this 
would have had its terrors for me; now, I 
am not to be ‘frightened with false fire.’ 
I know what you are, who think to scare 
me thus—an illusion of the brain, a dis- 
turbance in the nervous system. Come 
daylight, and this will be as if it had never 
been.” 

But the other with the sad and youthful 
eyes looked at him in sorrow, and said— 

‘Even in your blindness you speak the 
truth; for when you were as 1 am, ere the 
world had dimmed your sight, you would 
have seen the precipice on which you 
stand, Oh, brother of me, though how 
degraded! give up your dreams of a selfish 
future ; turn back while yet you may ; use 
the wealth that has come to you, not for 
yourself only, but for others. Redeem the 
time that is left to you, and bring to a 
happier second life the promises, the aspi- 
rations of your youth.”’ 

“ Begone!’ said Jenifer. “Ifnotan il- 
lusion, then you are an accomplice in some 
dark conspiracy to betray me into ‘a 
rash vow. Did you and the old man who 
is in his grave plan it between you, and 
laugh to think how you would scare your 
foolish dupe? Away from me! and do 
not hope to work your will. I have in- 
herited, and will enjoy !’ 

‘Nay, then,’’ said his double, ‘* se@ to 
whatan end your enjoyment shall bring 
you. I, whom you have destroyed, am 
what you were; see now what you shall 
be.”’ 

Then for one awful moment the parson 


‘knew that not only he himself stood there 


with the spirit of bis once pure and earnest- 
hearted youth beside him; but a third and 
dreadi{ul shape—himself as he should be, 
it no hand of grace stayed his downward 
course. The lightning flash of awakened 
perception showed him his own old age, 
where that which he had called economy 
had grown to avarice, where callousness 
had become cruelty—discontent, envy— 
carelessness, impiety. 

lle saw himself, degraded, mean, d+s 
picable, bad, without affections, without 
without hope; and as the 


ot years of life tor self broken at last—tell 
upon his face, with the agonized cry of old, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body 
t this death ?’’ 

* * - * * * 


When he came to himself, he was in the 
quaint old sitting-room in his new home, 
Che fire bad burnt low, and only dimly 
illumined the room; butas he gazed into 
the glowing embers, a hitherto unkindled 
log broke into flame, and as it leaped and 
flickered, the scroll which he had before 
remarked and failed to decipher caught 
aud threw back the yellow light, and Mr. 


| Jenifer read in letters of gold the poet's 


words 


‘*Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on ite wrecks, at inst 
fo something noble we attain 


sank on his knees, and there in con- 
trition of spirit and anguish of soul d:d- 
Maker tle years that 
that 
and 


anew to his 


ibe granted to him, the wealth 
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had been good for Mr. Jenifer, that it had 
wade him softer, more compassionate, 
more tender. He alone knew that the vi- 
sion he had seen, had come only just in 
time, to save him from that utter ruin of 
soul to which he was tending; and when 
be thought, as many atime he did, of that 
awful night, hs bowed his bead in oon- 
irite bumulity, and gave thanks for the 
warning that had been sent him, 


A Night Affair. 


BY E. BREWER. 














lowing adventure way appear, I must 

begin by saying that every word of it 
is true. 1 have neither added to the facts 
nor taken from tbein, 

My husband and I were in Vienna 
and after looking through Bradshaw, we 
determined to return home by way of 
Trieste and Venice, stopping on the road 
at soine point in Styria to break the journey 
and use the opportunity to see something of 
the lovely country. 

So the next morning, Saturday, we 
were at the station by a quarter-pest nine, 
wheres we were surprised to find a crowd 
of persons all taking tickets for the little 
quiet town we had decided upon as our 
resting-place. 

Still our winds did not dwell upon the 
circumstances, a& they were fully oocu pied 
by the thought of passing over the won- 
derful Semimering, of which we had heard 
BO much. 

What with the excitement and fatigue 
of the long journey, we were faint and 
weary whou we reached the beautiful little 
town of Gratz at balf-past seven in the 
evening. The number ot people who got 
out al toui@ station perfectly atpaged us; but 
aa the majority of thean uinerely bed a band- 
bay they were soon throug the waiting- 
room and away to the town, either on foot 
or in the tow cabs which had been awaiting 
the arrival of the train. 

We, who had luggage, were not #80 
fortunate, but had to wait patiently until 
the slowest of country porters managed to 
deliver it in exchange for our tickets. 
Even when this was achieved we were 
compelled to wait for «a return cab. 

At length one arrived, and our large 
leather trunk was hoisted to the top. We 
told the inan to drive to the “Hotel El- 
ephant.’’ 

“Nota bit of uss, ina’am,’’ returned he, 
“Tt is crauimed, and they have sent away 
every fare we have taken there to-day.” 

I went back into the station and asked 
the station-mmaster if ke could help us in} 
our diffleu.ty by telling as of any other de- , 
ceut hovel where we could get food and a 
night's rost. 

Hlo mentioned one or two, but doubted 
whether they would be able to take us in. 
The morrow, Sanday, was aGrand Festival, 
and Choral Unions frou all parts of 
Austria had cove to take part in it, Sull, 
as he said, Luere would be no baru in try- 
lliu. 

Through the town and around the town 
we drove till it became so late that the 
streets were deserted and lights began to 
disappear trom tho houses, 

I would bear it no lounger. It was now 
nearly eleven o'clock, L stopped the ca» 
and said: “Let there be an end of this, 
Drive tothe Hotel Elephant, where we can 
at least get food, and rest in the dining. 
room,”’ 

This roused the man, and he replied: 

“I've dons tha best [ could, ma'am, bat 
you see every place is fail, I do know 
of asortol bolel abouta mile the other side 
of the town, where they would sure to be 
able to give you accommodation. The 
Jandlord isa friend of mine.”’ 

* Then why on earth did you not not Bay 
BO before?” 

“Well, because it is not tit for people 
like you; but itis better than nothing.’’ 

* Drive to it at once,’ 1 replied. And 
away we wert. 

We were soon out of the town, and for 
more than half an hour drove through 
dark wooded lanes and couutry roads, 
whera not a bouse or a light could be 
Keel. 

“Where on earth are you taking us?” 
said I, putting my head out of the win- 
gow. 

“All right, ma’am,’’ replied the man, 
** we shall soon be there,” 

“But it is mot all right; we are more 
than two miles from the town already, and 
we will not vo any farther,”’ 

“Only two minutes more,” he persisted, 
urging on his horse; and I saw that he 
ineéantto have his own way. 

At last the cab stopped before «a long 
narrow building, aud the driver, giving a 
peculiar whistle, a large, burly looklag- 
wan, with immeuse black beard and 
shaggy eyebrows, cane out with «lamp in 
his band, partly closing the door as he did 
xO. 

The ooachinan spoke a few words ina 
dialect | did not kuow, but which had the 

eilect of bringiog bim tous, [ asked if we 
could be acocommodaied for the night. 

* Certainly,’ was the auawer., 

The box was lifted down; we paid an ex- 
Orbitant sui for the use of the cab; and 
not until the cabman had driven off was 
liere the least attempt to aduiit us into the 
Jow buildinug. Tue landlord then gave 
orders to a Couple of men who came out of 
the darkness to fellow us with the box, 
alter which he threw open the door and bid 
us enter, 

We paused on the threshold, spellbound, 
The sight that wet our eyes was 60 appall- 
ing that late though the hour, and wesk 
aod taint as I was, we should have run 
back lw the town only that we kuew that 


Sinan and improbable as the fol- 


| * Pray help us,and bring us some bread 


for the present, at least, our liberty was 
gone. 

So we did the best thing possible under 
the circumstances: faced our position with- 
out, I believe, one particle of fear appear- 
ing in our inanner. 

Rue rooin was long and narrow, anu mber 
of small tables stood on eituer side witha 
narrow space between thew for passing up 
and down, Seated at these were sixty or 
seventy inen of ali ages, from the youth 
of eighteen to the old man of seventy —the 
most repulsive, evil, ragyed-looking 
creatures I had ever seen; all eating, 
drinking, smoking, singing, aud swearing. 

Our entrance seemed Lo cause un bounded 
astonishment, and in the moment's bush 
which followed, the landlord said in 
thundering voice: ‘Gentlemen! I bring 
visitors.’’ 

Gazing round to notice the effect of these 
words, I saw that they bad brought cut a 
more hateful look of greed and savagery 
on their faces, especially so when they 
looked at the well-inade trunk which was 
being brought in bebind ue, 

At the end of this long room a door ad- 
initted us intv a small, bare apartiment, 
containing a table, two old chaire,and a 
stove, at which a repulsive old woman was 
cooking. 

The atinosphere was sickening. Down 
we sat, however, our trunk besides us I 
asked for coffee and something to eat to be 
served at once, aud to be shown to our 
rooin, 

“Ali in good time,’ was the half inso- 
lent rejoinder of the landlord as he left us, 
For a moment only 1 lost Leart, but was 
roused by seeing wy busband balt fainting, 
for he was # great invalid, and our con- 
tretewps bad worn bim out. 

The old woman, 4 greasy spoon in one 
band, a fork in the other, and each hand 
resting on ber hips, was regarding us with 
conte:npt and hate. Our eyes met. 

“Give us water if you cangot give us 
coffee,” said I, ‘and if you are a woinan, 
heip us Soow us our roo.” 

Toe answer was an ugly laugh, as she 
turned to her frying-pan. 

Atthis momenta girl entered for dishes 
of meat for the long room, At the first mo- 
nent I scarcely took her for a human 
being. 


and pointing to the room said, “It Is 
ready ;” then very reluctantly helped ma 
in with our trunk, with more strength than 
I should have thought her eapable of, 
Outside the door I beard ber laugh, a low 
cruel laugh, but it sounded anything but 
reassuring. 

At length we were alone—but where? 

In a tolerably large roem, as far as 1 
could judge, with a door which would not 
jock ; « window 60 high that we could not 
tell whether or not it was fastened, and 
which bad a thick blind betore it, 80 a8 to 
exciude ail light. Two sides of the roow 
were bung from the top to the bottom with 
suits of garments of every description, 
from # inonk’s to a mendicant’s, evidently 
jent out on bire to the thieves and beggars 
who resorted thither, 

In the room was a large chest of drawers, 
a rather heavy tabie,a couple of chairs, 
and @ smal! iron bedstead, on which wasa@ 
sack of straw, covered by a clean, coarse 
pair of linen sheets, and a dirty woollen 
coverlet. 

The flocr was bare of carpet, but very 
dirty, aud there was neither chink nor 
cranuy to admit 4 breath of tresh air. 

Such was the room in which we found 
ourselves at one o’ciogk in the morning, 
with a considerable sum of mouey in our 
pockets, and some valuable jewelry I bad 
brought, in consequence of baving to ap- 

arin society iu one or two of the cap- 
tals through which we had passed, A 
good, stout, sharp knife was our only vis- 
ible protection. 

Alimost before we bad made «survey of 
the room the candle was burning to its 
socket, This we could remedy if we de 
sired, a8 we had matches and a wax candle 
in our bay. There was not a drop of 
water nor any sign of a wash-stand, 

We both felt that if we escaped with our 
lives it would be by tue mercy of God, in 
wnoum we trusted. How the deed was to 
be done we knew uot, but that it would be 
aitempted we were certain. 

Our first work was to secure the door. 
We therefore drew, or rather carried the 
heavy table, and placed it quietly agairset 
i. On this we put the chairs, and in 
order to keep ail firim we drew our trunk 
towards the leys of the table. 

We noticed that the bed was placed quite 





Legs and feet were bare; she was a inass 
of rags, beld together round her waist by a 
string; ber neck and arios were also bare; 
her air was Diack and came down to her 
waist in one mass Of tangle. To crown all, 


close to tbe wall and that the dirty suits of 
clothes were dangling over ‘it, so we re- 
moved it balt a yard further into the 
rooin, and tiien, as quickly as possible, 
dressed as we were, lay down without a 





she Was black as a Sweep. 

Sine evidently bad not Known of our en- 
trance, and her fear and despair at finding 
us there was evident. 

Mixed with this was a sort of admiration, 
She caine and knelt before ine, looked up 
into my face, felt ny dress, and catching | 
sight of a diainond ring on wiy tinger, gave | 
a quick glance at the old woman. Seving | 
her busy frying, she made a racid move- | 
ment, exhorting we to take it off and hide 
it. 

“Get up and take this 
master,’ was the command of 
woman the next moment. 

As she was leaving the room, I said: 


ment to your 
the old 


and a giass of milk or water.” The yirl 
looked sorrowful and tull of fear that she 
alimost induced me to becomne a coward, 

In « fow minutes, however, she actually 
returned with some roils and two cups of 
black steaming coffee, the aiisil of which 
was re'reshiug and reviving. As she put 
it before us she made a rapid sign that we 


thought of sleep crossing our minds, We 
did not speak, but every sensé was open to 
cateb the slightest svuand. 

We had been reclining in this manner 
probably for half-an-hour, when we both 
felt that the bed was moving. In a second 
1 was on the floor. 

The bed seemed all right and we heard 
Lo noise, and I vegan to think ita trick of 
fancy, the result of over-strained nerves. 

We lay down again, aud tn a few minutes 
the movement was repeated, 

Again we were on our feet in a moment. 
*Touank God we moved the bed from the 
wail and se disarranged the wiacbiuery, 
Olherwise we should bave been in the 
Cellara by this time,” wy husband 
whispered. 

Nothing more happened tor the present. 
A long Unie seemed to pass, probably not 
nore than half-an-hour in reality, when 
our 6ars caught the sound of soime one 
Ktealthily trying the nandie of the door, 
Evidently there was surprise at meeting 





were not to drink it, as it would make us 
sleep. 

She brought us a little water in a jug, 
which we drank, and at the same time ate 
a roll. 

After this we desired to go to our rooin, 
but the answer froin the old woman was we 
were to be pati6nt, and as soon as she had 
done cooking tor the lot iu the next room 
she would make the bed. 

At length she departed, with a longing 
look at the box. In a few moments tis 
girl made her appearance, put her hands 
together as if in prayer, aug touching ber 
eyes, showed us we inusi not sleep, and 
was off again in an fustant 

My husbaad and | consulted together— 
I do not think he knew what fear was for 
hinself—and we arranged that when wa 


while the other kept awake, and 6 take it 
ln turn. 


girl was our friend, for she had prevented 
our drinking the drugged coffee, and might 
posal oly be abie lo he. pin some other way, 

Wiile we were thus talki g tue man 
caine in. Lt was aliost impossible to near 
ourselvers speak for the singing and shout- 
ing of the wob, removed froui us by a thin 
door, ; 

Toe man was evidently annoyed at our 
not having taken the oollve, and wanted to 
know what was the matter with it, at the 
waine thme looking searchingly ut us, I 
told him it had been so long in coming 
that we should not sleep if we took it now, 
and begged hii to hasten the preparing of 
our rooin. 

He left, but returned in # few minutes, 
followed unconsciously by the girl. 
room was ready, and he oped we should 
sleep well. 


but, recovering himself, said in a dialect 
he bad no idea I could understand: You 
littie biack imp, if you dodge my footateps 
and interfere with ine, L'il kil) you! Be 
oft to bed.’’ 

Tbe room in which we were to sleep 
joined vbatin which we-were sitting, and 
was at the extreme end of the long sarrow 
building. The old woaiau gave usa eina!! 





piece of tallow candle stuck in a bottle, 





ee 


should be suOWn Our rool Ons InUBt rest | 


We aiso came tothe conclusion that the | 


Our | 


Turning sbarply round he saw the girl, 
and in a fit of rage was avout to strike Ler; | 


with opposition, for we heard a low 
Whispering. 

Axain tue handle was tried, but without 
éflect. Presentiy there came a tapping at 
the door, at first gentle, then loud and per- 
eimptory. 

‘Have you your knife ready?” {[ asked 
my husband, ana being assured of it, I 
| auswereéd in a sleepy tone, as if | had been 
| Awakened: * Who’sthere? Wiuatdo you 
» want??? 

“Excuse me, lady,” said a man’s voice, 
| “jout 1 want something frou the chest of 

drawers,’’ 

/ Then you must wait till worning for it. 
| We cannot let you in now. Good bight.” 
I heard the man utter an oath—again the 
| Kuocking and again the demand for ad. 
| nittance. We kuew well that the obstacle 
we hal placed to tueir entrance could have 
been reiwoved iu a minute by 4 couple of 
| Slrong tien, 6 | made a virtue of nécesasity 
| and ealled out: 

“Well, if you must I suppose you must 
but 1 wou’t have a man in the room. 
Send the old woman or the girl, We wiil 
adinit Oue Only and the second who enters 
We Will shoot or cul down,” 

Phe answer caine in the voice of the old 
wWornan: 


ast’ a) } 
Then ict mein. I want clothes for 
BOING people who are golng away,.’’ 
Cauti sly We removed cur barricade 
jUSL BUilicientiy ts let ’ 
J ] neti :6L the wo; t 
yefhomeny t nan @ntler, 


du ‘lark aess, but she had brought 
ia Candie and the first thing that met ber 
6ye was our large Knife with the blade 
“Fawn. SLO muitered and scowled While 
#he® went lo the drawers and searched ap- 
| — for what sue did not exXpect to 
* Come, be quick,” said I, as I saw her 
eves peering to where the bad stood i 
| darkness; “you disturb our sieep.’” 
She would have struck me, | verily be 
lieve, but for the kKnite, wuich was hate 
Close to her until we had pushed her out 
= vi apr It was evident that she caine 
oe vut why the bed had not sent us 
Once again we barric: 
ones ageln we wens taae ee 
It was about tour o’clock on the Sunday 
a when the voice of the landiora 
s heard peremptorily demanding ad- 


of clothes hanging up in our room. Ask 
ing God’s help, I drew near to the door 
aT bell he | 

“ eve you are the landlord ‘ 
so listen: We are Engiish alee ao 
have the means in this room A 
ourselves, Besides this, the station-mastes 
and railway porters know by this time 
where we are, for I specially asked their 
advice, and they will know how to identity 
the cabman who brought us here, You 
sball notenter the room. We will leave 
this place at seven o’clock and you will be 
wise to leave usin peace until then.” 

There was no answer, and quietly we 
waited, sitting ou our trunk till six o’clock 
when I boldly opened the door end went 
out in search of water to wash, 

The old woman and three or four men 
lay in deep sleepin the room adjoining 
ours, and the door of the long room being 
open I stood fora moment looking at the 
sight. Men iay about in ail directions, 
across the tables,on the benches, and on 
the floors, 

I could find no one of whom to ask any- 
thing, till at length I spied the girl who 
bad so befriended us. She swiftly and 
quietly followei me into our room, where 
she showed every sign of joy that we were 
alive anu well, 

She flew to get us water, but only 
brought us abouta pint in a broken jug, 
and with it a piece of coarse brown bread. 
She had no idea we requires the water tor 
washing. 

Of course there was no towel in the room, 
so we took a couple of clean handkerchiefs 
out of our bag, and dipping the corners of 
thein into the broken jug wiped our soiled 
taces and hands, much to the surprise of 
the girl who was looking on. put a 
bright new Austrian gulden into ber hand 
and bade her keep it in memory of us; but 
it was now her turn to surprise us, In- 
stead of hiding it and being delighted with 
it, a8 we supposed would be the case, she 
kissed it almosl reverentially and laid it 
back in iny hand, shaking ber head the 
mean while, 

The next thing was how to get away. 
We bad merely the leather trunk and a 
band-bag. The first was locked and 
strapped, and the otber not too heavy tor 
us to carry. 

We took out a certain sum of money, 
which we thougit would serve to pay our 
bill, before sending for the man, so as not 
to tempt him by the sight of the gold. On 
his appearing, [ said: ‘ Beso good as to 
make out our bill.’’ 

*¢T can tell you bow much it is,”’ said he; 
‘*we never make out bills here,”’ 

‘As you please,’’ I returned;” we shall 
not pay without.”’ 

ith an evil countenance he went to do 
our bidding, and presently came back 
with a dirty envelope, on which was 
written, in German characters and money, 
a total of $6. 

I was about to object, but my husband's 
hearty laugh at the audacious account 
made mne think better of it. 

We paid it, but before doing so I said: 

‘*We leavein your care for a couple of 
hours our trunk, and it will be to your ad- 
Vantage that no.vhing happens to it. Beso 
good as to write on this envelope that you 
have it in your charge, and in exchange 
for the paper you will give up the box.” 

Takiug up our bag, the man led the way 
through the long room, As we reached 
the door he made over tne bag, saying, “I 
hope you willdo usnoharm. We bave 
done the best we could. It was not a fit 
place to bring you to.” 

It was alovely morning as we stepped 
out into the fresh invigorating atmospbere, 
and you may be sure our hearts were full 
of thankfulness for so meroiful an escape. 
We made our way into the town, which 
we found to be nearly three mules distant 
from where we had the night. 

We went direct tothe Hotel Elephant, 
where we were received with every kind- 
ness and attention, notwithstanding our 
wretched appearance. ‘The inn had not 
been full on the previous day, neither had 
they refused visitors, so we were the 
victims of our own carelessness, 

A policeman went for the trunk, and it 
was delivered to us aboutan hour and 4 
half after our arrival. 

No one can ever imagine how we en- 
joyed the cleanliness and elezance of food 
and rooms, things which we take as a 
tatter of course when no accident occure 
to deprive us of them, We stayed for a 
few days, not only to see the lovely 
country but to recruit health and nerve, 
which had been terribly shaken by our 
Night Adventure. 








INDIAN Tospacco.—The Indians never 
ainoke pure tobacco, It is alwavs three- 
quarters adulterated with the “ Rea Wil- 
low,’’ which is common along the westero 
Streams, a shrub about eight feet high 
called Killikinick, or a herb called Larb, 
which grows in the Rocky Morntains 
They cannot smoke tobacco as a white man 
can: it is too strong for them, The Larb 
has asmall leaf half as long as a willow, 
and grows on the side of the mountains 45 
4 small shrub, It is merely spread out to 
dry In tne sun, and it is then crushed 10 
the hand. 

But with the Red Willow they cut 
switches or sticks three feet long, 40d, 
scraping oft the red bark on the outside, 
they whittle the inner bark up fn curls all 
along the stick, and then toast it over 4 fire 
until it is perfectly hard and dry. They 
thea crumble it in their hands juet as they 
do the Larb, They often make immense 

uantities of this to use, as it is always pre 
erred in the spring of the year, when it ” 
fresh. It has a very sweet flavor and odor, 





Littancs, as be required more of the suits 


and it is very much sought after by the 
Indians, 
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My First Murder. 


BY A. G. LEWIS, 








what a lot of things the tellowa who 

write books have to auswerfor, For in- 
siance, I am pretty sure I should never 
pave thought of committing murder, but 
fora particular article in a certain maga- 
gue. lt was entitled “The Curato of 
Cou pside’’. 

it set forth how a nice young curate, by 
nawe Walter Deve, of charming manners 
and artistic tastes—a man who showed the 
tenderest solicitude-for little sick girls, and 
a wuching consideration even for theiraged 
yrandimothers—was compelled by a pres- 
sure of circutnstances, to inarder his uncle, 
] had always had a prejudice against mur- 
derers, but IL began to see that there might 
be another side to the question, 

fhe story showed, in tha slearest and 
most unmistakable manner, that Walter 
Dene really bad no alternative, He had 
not the least wish to murder his uncle, but 
tne old gentleman formed an obstacie to 
Walter’s union with an amiable and deserv- 
ing young lady, and it was absolutely nec- 
essary that he should be removed. Accord- 
ingly, Walter inakes up his mind to re- 
ove him, and does so, stabbing Liu artis- 
tically in the back with a bowie-knife, 

It shows the natural kind-heartedness of 
the man ip, that having, in withdrawing 
tue Knife, accidentally wounded the paw of 
‘he murdéred inan’s favorite spaniel, Wal- 
ter Dene sits down quietly voy the side of 
iue corpse, and binds up the dog’s wounded 
limb with his own handkerchief. 

it was while at my dentist’s that I read 
tuis story. I bad reached this point when 
tue tolding-doors opened. My dentist ap- 
peared in the opening, with bis usual croco- 
dile sinile, and beckoned tne in. I bad to 
lay down the atory unfinished, and to this 
day I don’t know what ultimately became 
o! the tender-bearted murderer, 

For the next half-hour or 80, my atten- 
tioa was diverted from the subject by ex- 
treme personal discomfort, but on leaving 
the chamber of horrors and regaining the 
street, the bistory caine back to ine with re- 
newed vividness, 

1 found myself examining Walter Dene’s 
arguments for the suppression of bis ancle 
with a sort of personal interest. For I, too, 
have an uncie, I, too, love (and ain be- 
loved by) acharming girl, and my uncle 
is the Only obstacle to our union. I don’t 
:ean to say that be objects to it—quie the 
contrary ; Lut the mere fact of his continu- 
ing to exist, and thereby retaining posses- 
sion of hig inoney, which would otherwise 
come to we, is an effectual bar to our hap- 
piness, 

Dear Julia is a charming giri, but, like 
the youny lady in thesony, ber face is her 
furtune, and it is bardly to be supposed that 
1, Benjamin Grylls, a clerk at $700 a year, 
could marry on that, even with the addi- 
tional $500 my uncle allows ine. Really, 
the parallel was wonderfully close, In 
some respects, indeed, mine was the strong- 
est case, 

The Reverend Walter Dene’s uncle was 
not (save by the mere fact of his existence) 
objectionable. Mine was! Not to mention 
his disgusting habit of calling me “Benny”, 
and cracking what he was pleased to con- 
sider jokes at iny expense, be bad sundry 
mauners and customs which, to a delicate- 
ininded person, were extremely offensive. 
lie wouid wear an old serge jacket and 
carpet slippers, and not unirequently he 
would come down to breaktast without co.- 
lar or necktie, and not always in the clean- 
est sbiris, 

Now if there is one thing imore than 
another on which I pride mysell, it is ny 
Shirts. J always wear (ancie Tnomas pays 
tbe laundress’ bill) a ciean shirt every day, 
avd uy cults and collars are the envy oi all 
the fellows in our office. 

When L entreat biin to show more self- 
respect, and to bay bimself half a dozen 
of decent shirts, the old reprobaie actually 
has the coarseness to teil me he can’t atlord 
it. 

“Ah, Benny, my boy,” he often says, 
“you haven’t an extravagant nephew to 
keep going, «8 1 have.”’ : 

And then be laughs till be chokes bim- 
self, and I bave tosiap him or tie back to 
bring bim to, I hate a inan that laughs at 
his own jokes, And of an evening he 
drinks tvo tuwblers of bot yin-and-water, 
and then be throws his handkercuiel (col- 
ored cotton) over bis inead and shores. 
Surely if Walter Dene was excusable In 


| NEVER realized, until quite lately, 


ellingg rid of such a cOurparatively Inol- } 
r re wake the painful dissovery. 


lensive uncle as his, I sheuld be inorg tuan 
justified in removing mine. 

Walter Dene was fully satistied of the 
pertect propriety of his conduct, bat be 
ook care Lotwithstan.ing not to let the 
luw into his seeret, and so uiust f. 

And so wust If Good heavens! was 1 
actually planning the destruction of thy 1b- 
nocent relative, from whom I bad only 
that morning received a cheque tor $100? 
Perish the thought! 

And yet—there was Julia, Her bappi- 
ness, Surely, ought to be considered, and 
her bappiness, or a very large portion of it, 
depended upon her being united Ww ine. 
So that it really was not a question solely 
of my duty to wy uncie, but of my duty to 
iny uncle versus my duty to Julia, And 
then, myself, surely I was entitled to a 
little consideration. 

As Walter Dene very neatly puis it, 








lightened days that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is the true teat of 
morality. Julis and I were clearly the 
— number, for we were two to one, 
a Ta tue arguments ali pointed oue 

I tried to disiniss the matter from my 
mind, bat it wouldn’t be dismissed. ‘| 
ones the matter seriously with myself 
—i tried to tot up my uncle’s virtues’ and 
to 8e0 precisely what the world would lose 
by losing him, 

He was good-natured—I felt bound to 
adinit that wuch in his tavor, Secondly, 
he was honest; though there waau’t much 
creditin that, seeing that he had no tem pta- 
tion tothe contrary, Thirdly, he was—he 
was No, for the .ife of ine 1 couldn’t 
think of any other virtue that he could 
— claia: credit for. Two virtues all 

a. 

And was a man with tbis paltry allow- 
ance of moral recommendations (terribly 
set off, per contra, by his red cotton banud- 
kerchiet, bis crumpled Shirt-front, and his 
Vulgar jokes)—was a man like this by his 
continued existence to divide two loving 
bearts. Clearly not. My course was plain, 
whatever the violence to iny own feviiugs, 
My uncle inust die, 


This being settled, the next question 
was, “How?” 1 could not bring myself 
to prod the old gentleman with a bowle- 
Knife, a8 Walter Dene did wita bis uncle. 
Stabbing bas always seemed to me a clumsy 
meéediwval sort of way of getting rid ef an 
enemy. It is apt, moreover, to leave tell- 
tale Rpols upon the Operater’s pautaloons, 
ree were equally out of the ques- 
lou. 

I never tired offanything in my life save 
a penny canuou iu early youth, and then, 
I remember, the deadiy weapon flew back- 
wards and broke the wash-boure window. 
Tie tact is impressed ou iny memory, be- 
cause the breakage cust ine most of my 
hard-earned pocket-money. Poison would 
have been wore in my line; but a gentie- 
man can’t take anything to disagree with 
him nowadays without those confounded 
analytical chemists poking their noses 
into bis inside and deaian out what he 
last took for supper. 

After mature consideration I decided to 
get him run over, and accordingly in- 
veigled bim down to tbe Bank in the 
busiest part of the day, gavs hima heavy 
luncheon, with two or three glasses of 
Drime old port, and then steered him neatly 
into the middle of the traffic, right in tront 
of a passing hansom. As !uck would have 
it he saw his danger just in time, and es- 
caped it by a bairs breadth, 


My own attention had been so much ab- 
sorbed by the hapsem that I bad not noticed 
ao omnibus immediately behind me. I 
was knocked down and all but run over 
inyself, and my uncle took me howe, terri- 
bly bruised and slaken, in the ny hap- 
soin which I had intended to be the instru- 
ment of his promotion to a better world. To 
add insult to injury, he lectured we all the 
way home, iv a thick, port-winey voice, on 
the necessity of being more carelul iu cross- 
ing busy thoroug)itares, 

I was in bed for a week, and consumed 
arpica enough to stock a drug store before | 
could move about with any degree of coin- 
fort. Meanwhile, however, I bad bad leis- 
ure to periect wy plans, and had the good 
fortune to hit upon a method of extinction 
which would be both aure and painless, I 
had seen a wedical man of wy acquaintance 
destroy an injured poodle with cbloroforin, 
and was struck by the simplicity of the 
process, 

He poured a little fluid on a handker- 
chief, held it to the dog’s nose, and, after 
one or two inspirations, the animal rolled 
over on its side dead. 1 resolved to chloro- 
fori my uncle alter the saine manner. 

Accordingly, 1 purchased a sinall quan- 
tity of the liquid, and, watching my oppor- 
tunity, when tbe old gentleman, baving im- 
bibed his customary gin-and-water, threw 
his bandkerchiel over bis head and went to 
sleep, I cautiously inoistened the bandker- 
chiet with tue chloroforin, letting the wet- 
ted portion of it hang down well over his 
nose, 

Hw breathed rather more stertorously 
than before, but otherwise be made no 
sign. Presently the stertorous breathing 
grew tainter and fainter, and at last ceased 
alto, etuer, . 

Ail was over, and I began to consider 
what would be the best method of comiuu- 
nieating the unfortunate occurrences to the 
rest of tue Lousebold, 1 hesitated whetber 
to givean alarm, and say that my uncle 
hed been seized with an apoplectic fit, or to 
quit the room, and leave somebody eise to 

1 finally de- 





| eided on the latter course and was just 





“ Here was Curistina’s happiness and his | 


Own on the one band, set in the scale 


against the teeble remnant of a selfish old | 


man’s davs on the other.’’ 

For‘ Christina’”’ read “Julia,’”? and for 
“hisown” “imy own,” and there you are! 
Then again, every one adinits in these en- 


leaving the room when the supposed dead 
man suddenly sat up with a snort 

“Pab ! Piso! Pooh! What's this horrid 
smnelt of rotten apples ?’”’ Then, finding it 
was his own handkerchief that sinelt, be 
flung it from him, saying, “Benny, you 
rascal, you’ve been up to your larks again. 
You’ve been putting some of your nasty 
patchouli stuff oo iny bandkerchief. 1 de- 
clare it has given ine quite a headache.” 

1 was only tov glad to snatch at the eug- 
gestion; I owned the soft Impeachipent, 
and promised not to play such 4 trick 
again. My uncle had ooo vinged gna of gin- 
and-water in consideration o 
ache, and we retired to rest. 





his head. | 


How my uncle slept I can’tsay, but | 


bad uncomfortable dreams of a public cer- 


emonial, in which the sheriff, a rope, a gen- 


tleman in clerical! attire, and myself played 
prowinent parts. 


I came down to breakfast feeling hor- | 


ribly seedy and low-spirited. My uncle, | 


on tbe contrary, was quite jovial, and in 
unusually spruce array. - 
“What a swell you are this morning! 


“Ab, ’ma moneyed man to-day,” he 
replied. “I’m going into the city to draw 
my annuity.” 

“ Your what?” I exclaimed. 

“My annuity. The fact is, Benny, my 
boy, you and I are such gay young dogs 
that I found I was living beyond wy in- 
come, and dipping into tne capital. That's 
a «ort of amusement that don’t 
last long, you know, and I like to be on 
the safe side, So the other day, when | 
was in the city, [just walked into one of 
the big insurance offices, and sunk the 
little lotin an anuuity. Three thousand a 
your they give ime; so as long as I live, 
Benny, ny boy, you and I are safe of our 
little pocket-money. By the time I go off 
the hooks—which won't be for another 
twenty years or so, I hope—no doubt you'll! 
be pocketing your thousand a year, and 
won’t want it.”’ 

Good heavens! what an escape I had 
had! If I had carried out what 1 now 
felt w be my unnatural design, I should 
positively have been the poorer man, in- 
stead of the richer, for my success, But it 
will be a lesson to me for the tuture. 
Come what may, I have made up my mind 
tbat I will never attempt to sssassinate 
anybody again. 

My first wurder shall also be my last. 
Professionals may find assassination pay, 
but I am quite sure that amateurs bad 
better keep clear of it, At best it is an ex- 
pedient that can only be justified by ab- 
solute necessity, and an error of judgment 
may place you in au extremely paiaful po- 
sition. 

In my own case, for instance, thé sup- 
pression of my uncle, which appeared so 
eminently desirable, would in reality have 
been quite the reverse, andif 1 had suc- 
ceeded { should never have forgiven my- 
self, Henceforth I intend to devote my 
best energies to cherish tiny worthy rel- 
ative’s declining years, and keep him alive 
as long as [ possibly can. 

I have already suggested bis devoting a 
reasonable portion of bis annuity to a good 
heavy insurance on bis own life. If I can 
only induce him todothis my mind will 
be fat peace. At any rate, whatever hap- 
pens, I shall bave done my duty. 

— « ~—ee 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A recent fashionable controversy has 
brought out the fact that several fashion- 
able New York matrons who travel abroad 
at frequent intervals are looked to by their 
transatlantic socisty friends to negotiate 
matrimonial alliances for them in this 
country. Social attentions at aristocratic 
houses abroad are paid for, when the scions 
o} the house visit New York, by deitly 
planned introductions there, which are tact- 
fully advanced, as far as possible, toward 
pecuniary and hymeneal settlements, 


A jolly party was sitting around a table 
ata restaurant at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, talking about the numerous 
theft of tall overcoats which ha: lately been 
reported from every part of the city. They 
all agreed that such a thing could not pos- 
sibly happen to any one of them, as they 
had their eyes wide open. “Nevertheless,” 
interposed a gentleman sitting at the next 
table, “I would, if ned be, undertake to 
preve that any ove of your coats could 
easily be extracted from under your very 
noses.’”’ They were asonisied, but he ex- 
plained that it was only necessary to engage 
aman inan interesting conversation, and 
while he continued under the influence to 
arise, take his overcoat, put it on, light a 
ciger and leave the room with a gracious 
bow. The entire company keptup a con- 


tere:i in a stroll ten blind men to one 





tinuous rear of laughter at the amiusiny | 
tale and the still more entertaining practi- | 
cal illustration with which the relator ac- | 


companied bis words and walked out of 
the door, 
did the overcoat, with 4 pocket-book with 
$100 in it. 





“As a rule,” says a writer in a New 
York exchange, ‘the aged blind amon. 
the poor maintain themselves, and per- 
haps contribute to the support of the fam- 
ily by begging, being led to their accus- 
tomed places on some frequented thorough. 
fare by the married son or daughter with 
whom they dweil on their way to work in 
the morning and back again on their re 
turn in the evening. [tis a fact that can- 
not escape Observation that the bli foorraen 
predominate ; that there are to be @ icoun 
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He did not come back, neither | 





- 


blind woman beggar, and patient inquiry 
reveals the fact that blindness is as rare 


among women as baldness, The writer 


has only discovered three blind women 
seeking alms to the thirty blind men he 
has encountered on the populous thorougb- 
fares of the cast and west side. The bunt- 
ers on the prairies allege as one reason for 
wearing their hair long that it preserves 
the eyesight, and perhaps we may tind in 
the similar custom of women an explana- 
tion of the tact that blindness is compara- 
tively so rarein tue sex.’”’ 

The best method for checking desertions 
is still a problem to army officers. Deser- 
tion bas diminished of late, but still about 
three thousand men desertannually. The 
bulk of the army is stationed in the grow- 
ing West, and bright men in the ranks see 
the immigrant or new settler growing rich, 
while they are compelled to await the 
lapse of years before they receive an in- 
perian wotnad fy Many men Who would be 
vontented in the fliled-up East become res- 
tive in the West and desert. Adjutant 
(ieneral Drum suggests that soldiers dis- 
contented with the service be allowed to 
purchase their discharge tor a fixed sum. 
Chis is to Americans a radical suggestion, 
but is a metbod in vogue in some torei 
services, and is reported to work well. 
ato A authorities are the more troubled 
about desertion now because never in its 
history did the regular army contain finer 
material in its ranks than it contains to- 
day. It is just this element, intelligent 
young men who enlisted during tbe busi- 
ness depression of a few years ayo, who 
sigh pao ferds gp cwsmee A to return to civil 
life and avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties it presents, 

An extraordinary occurrence is reported 
fron Summertown, Clarendon county. 
8. C. A colored girl, wv -* old, who bad 
been ill several days, died last Wednes- 
day. The body was properly prepared and 
dressed for burial and placed in a coffin, 
the negroes of the neighborhood holding 
their customary noisy ‘‘wake’’ over the 
corpse all through Wednesday night. The 
funeral services were held in the colored 
church on Thursday afternoon, and the 
body was to be interred in a graveyard 
abouttwo miles distant. When the cor- 
tege had reached a point within filty yards 
of the cemetery, the pall-bearers were 
startled by a crying noise, somewhat re- 
sembling the mewing ofa cat, apparently 
emanating from the coffin. The proces- 
sion was halted, and, after considerable 
discussion, it was resolved that the coffin 
should be opened. Upon removing the lid 
it was found, to the great consternation of 
the funeral party, that the woman was 
alive, but unconscious, and that a new 
born babe shared with her the narrow bed. 
Severalfot the pall-bearers and mourners 
were terror-stricken and fled. Those who 
remained, however, administered to the 
wants of the women and her infant, and in 
a short time both were taken toa ne ghbor- 
ing house, where they received kindly and 
necessary attention. At last accounts the 
mother was doing well, tiere being every 
indication of bhercomplete recovery, whilst 
the infant is hearty and robust and is 
lourishing as well as any pickaninny born 
under ordinary conditions and circum- 
StLances, 

————_—_—_ --< 

AS an exaggerated unselfishness must be 
reyarded as a fault, inasmuch as it engen- 
dors and encourages the worst form of self- 
i-tiness in others, too good a listener may 
do harm to bis tellow-inen. Many a long. 
suffering person, who bas something to sav 
that would be really worth hearing, has 
enced by becoming, as the reward of bis 


p'tience, @ inere receptacle for the opinions — 


of triends and acquaintances, The tome! 
proverb, “Turn ‘about is fair play,’ is 
particularly applicable tothe art of |\sten- 
ing, where married life is concerned—un- 
less the bappy vair settie the matter by 
both talking at once. 

- —_ c. <-> —- 

THERE is no beautifier of complexion or 
forum: or behavior like the wish to scatter 
joy and not pain around you, 

. —_> - > — 
THE cause unay be hidden whilethe effrct 


snotorious, You may not know how you 
ight that cold, but the effect of that tis 
Sip cough you know, alas, too wll, 
(lure it allatonee with Warner’s Log-Cabin 
nsumplion Remedy, a siu ple 


(ougo and C 


i) ound but wondertully effective, 





The Very Best Present 


You can make aftriend is a year’s 
subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


It will cost you bot One Do ivarg in addition 
to your own subscription of Two Do.uars, 


AS WE SEND TW® COPIES ONE YEAR 


FOR 


THREE 


DOLLARS, 
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ETHEL’S CRUISE. 








BY H. &K. D. 





and Ethel Kiagston popped her bright 
golden head in at the study window, 

**Half-past twelve, my dear,’’ ber father 
replied, consul ing his watch. 

“Oh, dear! it was twenty minutes past 
ever 80 long ago!”’ 

“Just ten minutes ago, my dear, You 
must leara to be patient. Run away now, 
and do not disturb me again till Bertie 
comnes, I’m busy this morning.” 

Ethel wandered into the garden, then 
crossed the prety lawn that sloped to the 
river, and stood looking at the beautifully 
wooded banks on the ether side, 

“] know there are lots of water-lilies 
there,” she said aloud, “I do wish Bertie 
could get me some, I wonder if be will 
like Sunnyside? It must be one o’clock 
now,’’ and she hurried to the gate and 
looked eagerly down the road, 

In a few minutes a dog-cart came in 
sight, and without waiting for the vehicle to 
stop, a bright-hatred boy swung bimseif 
down, and Ethel seized himin her arms, 
and kissed his round rosy face, 

“Bertie, darling, I’m so glad you have 
come! Sunnyside is lovely; the river Is 
splendid, Papa takes ine outin the even- 
ing sometimes, and there are such delight- 
ful walks, and flowers, and birds’ nests, 
And the garden is full of fruit, and a 
donkey, and three cows, and pigeons, and 
rats! Tiny killed one. I have been ‘ook- 
out for you ever since eight o’clock this 
morning.” 

“And I've been coming since long be- 
fore that, and {’tn 80 hungry. Is dinner 
ready?” said Bertie interrupting her. 

“] suppose it is,’”’ Ethel said a little in- 
dignantly. “Howean you think of din- 
ner when I have not seen you for ages, and 
have 80 tnuch te tell you ?” 

“But I'm hungry, Ethel,’ said Bertie, 
humbly; “and I want to see papa and 
Nurse Ackers, you know,” 

‘Bertie, you've become selfish and 
gready,’’ Ethel replied with a pout. “You 
think more about nursie’s tarts and short- 
cakes than about tne,” 

“Of course,’’ Bertie said calmly, ‘when a 
boy comes home after being away for three 
inonths, and half starved, he likes to get 
something nice.” 

“Oh, Bertie! come on, dear—quick! I’m 
certain nurse bas something nice,’ said 
Ethel, and burried him towards the house, 
“You will Jike Sunnyside, [ know; its 
twenty times nicer than Londou; and papa 
is writing anew book—an Kneyclo—some- 
thing or other, ile’s very busy, so we can 
spend our holidays just as we like.’’ 

“But where’s Miss Weston?’ 
asked, 

‘(Gone fora month.” 

“Oh, Ethel! how splendid !”’ 

“And Jenkins is away, too. He’s seeing 
t the house at home, There’s only cook, 
and nursie, and Jerry, the gardener, bere, 
and the other workpeople.”’ 

Betore Bertie could reply they reached 
the hall-door, where Mr. Kingston was 
waiting for them, 

Bertie was not such a privileged person 
as thel, and met nis father’a glance shyly ; 
but be promised to be a good voy, take care 
of his sister, enjov his holidays, and not get 
into mischief, in a manly way that made 
Mr. Kingston smile, 

Then nurse came to say that dinner was 
waiting, and Bertie, at least, was ready to 
do it full justice. Ethel was too excited to 
eat; sho kept telling ber brother all about 
the beauties and delights of Sunnyside, 

It was a very = spot, oe sit- 
uated on the banks of a river, and Mr. 
Kingston bad taken the house furnished for 
the summer, in order that he might finish 
some literary work in quietness, 

Ethel and Bertie were his only children, 
and they lost their mother whan Bertie 
was quite a baby. Nurse Ackers had been 
4 most devoted atteudant to them all their 
lives, and Mise Weston, a relative of Mr. 
Kingston's, a Kind but firm governess, so 
that on the whole, the children escaped be- 
mg Spoiled, in spite of their father's indulg- 
euce and pre-ocoupation, 

But Miss Westou was gone for a holiday 
to see a friend who was ill, and Jenkins, 
the butler, who ruled the house, the mas- 
ter included, was in London,so0 Ethel and 
Bertie would be at liberty to enjoy their 
holiday according to their own devices for 
the first time in their lives, 

With Bertie to aid ber, Ethel first thought 
there could be no limitto their excursions 
—noend to their adventures, Only one 
point Mr. Kingston had been very ex- 
plicit and firm about. Mthel was forbidden 
to go to the boat-house, or go on the river 
without ber father, 

Bertie was not anraly, but be followed 
hos sister Llindly and admiriugly,and when 
after dinner she proposed they should visit 
the farinyard, he went at once, 

There they found an empty wagon, with 
two great brown pationt horses standiug at 
the barn door. In a moment they climbed 
up, Ethel shook the reins, Bertie cracked 
the whip, aud the horses started off for the 
gate, which was fast, and the teamn pulled 
up suddenly, without doing any great dain- 
age to thernsel ves, but shaking and startling 
the childreu considerably. 

However, they managed to escape before 
Dick came up to scold his run-away horses, 
who were not in the least to blaine, and 
then Etbe! proposed they should go to the 
kitchen garden and pay a visit to old Jerry, 
who was notatany time delighted at see- 
ing Visitors enter his domain, 


Ps will you please tell] me the tine?” 


Bertie 


But there were bees there, and two dogs, 
and ah hog, and it was necessary,Ao in- 
troduce Bertie to them all. The gate was 
fastened, and even Ethel was not courage- 
ous enough to ring the bell. 

“Never mind,” Bertie said; “1’m used 
to climbing over the garden wall at school 
after the cricket bali.”’ 

And Etbel saw him mount to the top 
with rapture, which was changed to dis- 
mnay a8 sbe beard an ominous crash from 
the other side. Poor Bertie had fallen into 
the widdle of a cucumber fraine! ; 

“I think perbaps we had better not go in 
after all, Bertie, for fear we should get into 
wischiel,”’ Ethel whispered, as Bertie 
opened the gate, and showed a scratched 
knuckle and torn jacket. ‘Let us go fora 
walk,” 

Bertie assented, not caring to encounter 
the gardener, atterthe ruin of the frame, 
and they burried away, leaving the gate 
wide open, 

Presently Neddy, a favorite donkey, hap- 
ening to observe the unusual and detence- 
on state of the kitchen garden, wandered 
in, and was soon eujoying a dainty meal of 
young lettuces and tramp:ing down late 
peas and onions, 

Ethel and Bertie, with a feeling of 
having been very good, next wandered 
along the banks of the river, in the opposite 
direction froin the boat-house; and wheu, 
after walking for about a quarter of a mile, 
they — 4 pretty little canoe moored to 
a tree, Ethel got in without a moment’s 
hesitation, 

“Let us go and get some lilies, Bertie!’ 
she cried. 

As both children were naturally fearless, 
and knew a little about canoeiug,they were 
soon inthe middle of the stream. Ethel 
tried to make for the opposite bank, but the 
current carried them down farther than she 
meant to go ; but at length they reached a 
spot where there was the most exquisite 
lilies. 

“Oh, how splendid!’ Ethel cried, gath- 
ering the blossoms by handtuls. ‘Look, 
Bertie, atthose lovely grasses, This is tun, 
Bertie.”’ 

“Glorious! But we must get back, Ethel, 
See how dark it is, and the people tuay 
want their boat.’ 

“Of course; I never thought of that. Just 
one more handful, Bertie, and then we will 
start.”’ 

But starting was no easy matter; the 
canoe was fast in the middle of a bed of 
lilies, tangled river weeds and grasses, 
quite under the shadow of the trees, aud 
the children were unable to go backward 
or forward, the paddles only caught the 
long fibres and splashed them heavily. 

Tuen, quite suddenly, there came a 
heavy shower of rain, which soon soaked 
them through, lollowed by some heavy 
peals of thunder, that echoed from over the 
hills. 

Ethel cried aloud in terror; Bertie put 
his fingersin his ears and shivered as the 
wind shook the rain-drops from the trees, 
and deluged them both like a shower- 
bath. 

“Oh! Bertie; what shall we do?” 
cried, losing all her courage. 

“(Qo home when the storm is over,” the 
little fellow said bravely. “Don’t erv, 
Ethel. If we can’t cross some one will be 
sure to come after us, [t's just like Robin- 
son Cruros !"’ 


Ethel 


“Nota bit,”? Ethel said decidedly, ‘It's 
iniserabie,’’ 
Bertie thought so too, and despite bis 


valor he threw his arms around his sister’s 
neck and burst into tears, 80 they clung to 
each other, wet, cold, tired, bungry, and 
terribly frightened, expecting that some 
terrible disaster would befall them before 
long. 

Meanwhile the lady and gentieman who 
owned the canoe had gone a little way 
sketching, and returned just in tine to see 
it disappear under the trees on the other 
side, 
they hurried up to Sunnyside and asked 
for shelter, explaining their situation. 

“Where are the children ?”’ Mr. Kingston 
asked, the woment he heard of the tmiss- 
ing canoe, 

Nurse had to say that she had seen noth- 
ing of them since dinner. 

“That madcap lassie of mine must have 
ventured across tke river, no doubt to 
show her brother that she knows some. 
thing of paddling. I must get out a boat, 
and yo atonoe after them. You say vou 
saw the canoe on the other side?” : 

“Yes, under the trees. I'll go with you,” 
the strange gentleman said; and in a few 
moments they were rowing across 
river. 

Ethel saw them first, and screamed aloud 
—*Papa!”’ And then Bertie sereamed too, 


the 


wave their hats, 

“Sit still; don’t move till I reach you,” 
Mr. Kingston said sterniy, and in a very 
few inoments the larger boat was amonst 
the weeds too,but being nanned by strong 


ble resistance, 

In about halfan hour the children were 
safe at home, and the lady and yentleman 
had gone away in their boat, which was 
none the worse for its voyage. 

After changing their wet clothes and hay- 
ing some tea, Mr. Kingston called both his 
children into the study, aud spoke to them 
very seriously. 

“You bave only been home four or five 
bours, Bertie, and yet see how much imis- 
chief you and Ethel have managed to do: 
satartied the farm-borses, ruined the cucum- 
ber trame, turned the donkey into the 
kitchen garden, pirated a boat, risked vour 
lives, terrified us ail very much. Now, 
whatam Itodo with you?) What punish- 
ment do you deserve?”’ 

“Tt was all my fault, papa; Bertie is not 





a bit too blame,” Ethel said earnestly. ‘1 
am very sorry, becaase I did net mean to 
be naughty or disobedient, but please pun- 
ish me only. Bertie only did what I 
asked him.” 

“I promised to take care of Ethel, papa, 
and not get into mischief,’ Bertie said, ‘so 
the fauit is mine.” 

“You are both to blame; sol have sent 
for Miss Weston; she will be here to-mor- 
row, and I think and hope I shall hear of 
no more such adventures, Now good 
nigbt, and let me have no complaints dur- 
ing the remainder of the holdays.,”’ 

“Good night, papa; but the bolidays are 
over, and we've had only one,”’ Ethel said 
sorrowfully, as she went to bed; ‘and I 
promise never to go canoeing again ; I’ve 
nade my first and last cruise.’’ 

er  — 


BOASTING BOB. 





BY PIPKIN. 





just take the gun hanging up in the 
study, and aim at him like this—and 
click ! he’d roll over dead, and we'd have 
his skin for a mat!”’ 

"Oh, Bob, you know you wouldn't you'd 
be far too ’fraid, Why, you're always 
atraid of Mrs. Bryce’s jackdaw, and a bear's 
far worse.”’ 

“No, I’mn not,” said Bob, stoutly. “If 
the jackdaw tries to peck my legs again 
I’Ll just catch him by the neck and throw 
him away, like Tom did.” 

I am afraid Bob was rather given to 
boasting; but as he was a little fellow, 
only six on his last birthday, perhaps he 
did not Know bow foolish it was. He and 
Mary were waiting on the terrace outside 
the front door tor nurse, who was going to 
take them for a walk. 

Uncle Walter had been telling them at 
diunuer of the bear be shot when he was 
travelling in Russia; and Bob’s little head 
was filled with thoughts of shooting bears, 
and distinguishing himself like bis uncle, 
I don’t think be meantto say what was not 
true. 

He did not think, that was all. As he 
walked along the path with his bands in 
his pockets, kicking up the stones, he 
alinost wished a bear would come into the 
garden, that he might show Mary how 
wrong she was to suppose he would be 
afraid. 

‘‘Now, Master Bob, [’im ready,” called 
nurse from the hall door, and he had to 
cut short his reverie, and follow nurse and 
Mary down the drive and into the lane, 

‘+ Let me see,” said nurse; * i've got to 
leave a message at Mra, Bryce’s first, and 
then we migbt go on to the field where we 
saw all the cowslips yesterday, and get a 
buneh for mother.’’ 

At the mention of Mra, Bryce, Mary 
glanced laughiug!y at Bob, who was walk- 
ing on nurse’s other side, But he was 
looking straight on the other way. 

Mary was two years older than Bob and 
had more sense, Bat Iam afraid she was 
rather fond of teasing her litt!s brother, 
and Was sometiines not very kind. 

It was not quite fairof her to laugh at 
Bob for being afraid of the jackdaw, as she 
herself was protected from his attacks by 
long black stockings. Bob wore short 
socks, and his bare legs always attracted 
Mr. Jack’s attention, and he could never 
resist giving them asly peck. 

So when they got to Mrs. Bryce’s gate, 
which was not very far from their own, 
nurse said— 

“You'd better wait for us here, Master 
Bob. Weshban’t be long.” But a provok- 
ing look from Mary roused Bob’s mettle, 


[3 a bear was to come Into the garden I'd 





The storin was coming on fast, so ; 





and they both began to cry and laugh, anda | 


“T’in not afraid of the old jackdaw,” he 
said, boldly. 

“Oh, very well,” said nurse, “Just you 
kick him if he comes near you, and show 
you're uct afraid, and he'll go off.” 

But Bob’s courage began to forsake him 
a8 soon ashe had spoken. How bold he 
had felt a few minutes ago, when he 
imagined himself seiging the jackdaw by 
the neck, ashe had seen Tom the stabls 
boy do, aud flinging it from him; and how 
little of that boldness he felt now aa he 
walked up the path, keeping close to 
nurse’s skirts, and trying hard to look uu. 
concerned, 

“Why are you keeping so close to 
nurse?” said Mary, mischi@vously, as they 
_— at the hall door after having rung the 

ll. 

Bob looked conscious, and let go of 
nurse's dress, and walked a step or two 
aAwsy with au affected swagger. 

Just then the door was opened, and 
nurse entered into conversation with’ Mrs 
Bryce’s maid, 

Bob thought, “If nurse is only quick we 
shall easily get away without the jJackdaw 


| S6eing us at all,” 


aris the liiies and grasses inade but a tee- | 


Alas! his tormentor had already 8 pied 
rato and was hopping towards them 
looking very determined and Impudent 
Bob walked off a few Steps towards the 
gate, Overcoming by a great effort his im- 


| pulse to run, and fervently boping bis bare 


/ DOW on one Ride, ant 


legs would escape notices, 
thing, 

The jackdaw hopped steadily on, with 
his wickéd-lookingfeyes fixed uninistakabl 
on Bob's nice little suupurnt legs Hew 
inviting they looked! and how glad he 
felt that there were none of those big 
a ma near enough to drive bim away, 
Toiag sd Bag busily engaged talking to 
pray tl 6's traid, and Mary was listening 

» he ir CON Vérsation, 80 that they neither 
oi tuem saw the jackdaw, or they might 
hav 6 lrustrated his evil designs, for he bad 
*’ pass tuem both on bis way to his vic- 


Lith. 
On he 


But no sueb 


came, hop, hop, holding his head 


i now on the other, 














and in another minute Bob felt a sharp dig 
in bis leg. It was Bob’sturn to hop now: 
be took up the pecked leg and rubbed it’ 
while he flourished his clenched fist at the 
enemy. 

But the jackdaw dodged him cleveriy 
and gave a vicious peck at the other leg, 
Then Bob gave a vigorous kick at him 
first with one foot and then with the other. 
The jackdaw merely fluttered a little 
spread his wings to steady himse!f, and 
made anotber p!ange, and this time gave 
really rather a hard peck. 

Then, with a suppressed scream of * Get 
away !"’ our bero took to bis beels and tore 
down the path. Nurse and Mary turned at 
the shout in tim® to see the jackdaw in hot 
pursuit of Bob, who was running as tast as 
his little legs would take him, 

On they tore, through the gate and along 
the lane, the jackdaw flying and hopping 
behind, and every now and then dodging 
Bob’s heels and giving a prod at the bare 
legs. 

Mra. Collins, Bob’s mother, was sitting 
in the drawing-rooin working, with the 
large window that looked on to the lawn 
wide open, when she was startled by her 
little son bursting in through the window 
with a jackdaw at his heels, and throwing 
himseli into her arms, while he looked 
round terrified to see if his tormentor still 
followed. 

‘*My darling boy, what is the matter ?” 
and Mrs, Collins threw ber arm around 
ae flipped at the jackdaw with her 
work. 

Mr. Jack backed hesitatingly, and then, 
as Mrs, Collins beat at him again, he 
seemed to make up his mind that discretion 
was the better part of vaior,and hopped out 
of the window and on to the lawn. 

Nurse and Mary, who had tolliowed 
breathlessly, met bin as he went out, and 
sped him on his way with a stick, and then 
rusbed into the drawing-room to see what 
had happened to the poor little victim, 

“J don’t think he has quite killed you, 
iny son,” said his mother, examining the 
little legs, which bore only a few slight 
scratches from Jack’s beak, “But whata 
foolish little boy you were not to wait atthe 
gate, when you know Mr. Jackdaw can 
never resist having a peck at ycur litile 
bare legs.”’ 

Bob said nothing. He looked flushed 
with bis run, and half inclined to cry; but 
he kept back his tears bravely, and Mary 
answered for him, . 

‘*Mother, it was because Bob thought he 
could kill a bear like Uncle Walter, ano 1 
said he couldn't because he was afraid of 
the jackdaw, and then he said he was 
nct, and 80 he came up to tke door with 
nurse and me, an:! he didn’t say anything, 
80 we didn’t know the jackdaw had come,”’ 
ending with “never mind, Bobbie,’’ and 
She put her arm around her little brother's 
neck, ‘Come into the nursery, and I’ll 
read you astory out of my new fairy-tale 
book,.”’ 

I don’t think little Bob was quite cured 
of boasting at once. But I do know tbat be 
checked himself once or twice after this 
when he was beginning to tell of the brave 
things ie would do; and though no one 
was unkind enough to remind him of his 
run troin the jackdaw, | think it was the 
thought of it that stopped him, 

When he grew big enough to wear stock- 
ings he went again to Mrs, Bryce’s, and the 
jackdaw on this occasion was quite friendly. 
He showed no desire to peck at his legs. 
He even condsscended to eat biscuit out of 
bis hand, aud they were ever after on tie 
very best of terms, 


Ouv-GLass.—In making cut-giass, the 
articles are always blown, not pressed. 
Goblets, wine-glasses, finger-bowls, &c., 
are made ‘*ofl-band ’’—that is, they are 
biown and shaped Ly hand, the only tools 
used being a blowpipe and the gaffer’s 
tool. Oval and irregular shaped articles 
aré blown into proper moulds having 
smooth surfaces, the moulds serving merely 
to give the shape, and not to impress any 
pattern. All articles leave the glass- 
maker's hands with a smooth surface, and 
in this state they are called to wheels 
adapted to the work. 

Every line is then “smoothed” on stone 
wheels, and finally buffed and polished 
with crocus and rouge on leather and linen 
wheels, The essential difference in cost 
aud appearance between cut and other vari- 
eties of table-ware is that in the former the 
pattern or design is entirely cut out of the 
Solid mass of the glass. A pressed article, 
though it were smcoth and polished over, 
would not be properly called cut-glass, por 
would it look at ali lke a genuine cut 
piece, 





— 


en 

VALUE OF WorRK.—We need to implant 
the habit of work and infuse the sense of its 
value in all our youth—not only for what it 
will bring to them,but even more for what 
it will effect in thein,should they be taugiit 
to honor apd welcome it. It it bas, in their 
eyes, only @ money-value, if it is worth 
Only that, it will not be strange ‘that, if 
they cau secure the same things in other 
and easier ways, they should feel absolved 
from its claims. Sut, if they are made to 
see that it has a still higher mission to peér- 
form; that itis the source of health and 
happiness,honor and usefulness ; that with- 
out it they can never hope to rise to their 
true dignity as imen and wowen, or &ttain 
any real value in the community—tben '9 
the coming geveration there will be "9 


| room for the idler,and no toleration for him 


who, having hands to work with or brains 
to think with, is willing to drag on a torpid 
and useless existence at the expense of 
otbers’ hands and brains. M.S. 
Ses didi sdiiaiapiniintinman 
Sometimes it is extremely hard to teil 
where frankness ends and impudence be- 
glus, 
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EXCHANGES, 





BY J. B. 8. 





You praise my beauty, grace and art, 

O Love; but you are much to blame; 
In every line you leave a smart, 

That makes me bow my heal in shame, 


Whate’er the world may choose to say, 
llook net for such words from you; 

i'd throw them from my heart away, 
If you ceuld even prove them true. 


World's praise is but a passing mood, 
That shifts about with the eccasion;: 
It serves as oft for envy's food, 
As that of honest admiration. 


ln your regard, I set no store 

Un what, by way of form or feature, 
l hold in common, less or more, 

With every other human creature, 


if Love be Diind, as it is sald, 

What can he know of outward graces 
[ care not for the love that's led 

A facile slave of pretty faces. 


I would not have my love depend 
On beauty, were L ten times fairer, 
lf beauty hnew no change or end, 
Life asks for something leeper, rarer— 


Something that sets the world aside, 
Beyond the touch of time or season, 
lf only love for love abide, 
I do not want another reason, 
oe 


AT ONE'S OWN HAND. 





Under the above head, we comprehend 
suicides by novel methods, as well as sui- 
cides from strange or ridiculous motives, 

The most remarkable suicide of ancient 
times was that of the poet-philosopher Em. 
pedocles. He, to be thought a god, and 
that his death might not be known, threw 
himself into the crater of Mcunt Aitna. The 
fact was not discovered until some short 
time afterwards, when one of his sandals 
was thrown up. 

This teat has been parallelled in modern 
times, torin 1834 an English lord threw 
himselt into the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

Zeno, the founder of the sect of Stoics, 
seems to have acted up tothe principles 
which he professed. It is said that, as he 
was going out of his school one day, at the 
age Of nincty-eight, he fell down and put a 
finger out of joint. When he reached home 
he hanged himself, but we are not intormed 
whether or not it was in consequence of 
having a broken finger. 

Another remarkable suicide was that of 
the Roman epicure who killed himselt be- 
cause he had only $400,000 remaining to 
him out of a large fortune. 

A German, who felt himselt impelled to 
imitate the philosopher mentioned above, 
but unable to travel so far, turew himself 
into a smelting furnace, 

A Frenchman, with an unconquerable 
desire for notoriety, devised a plan such as 
only a Frenchman could devise. He fas- 
tened himself to an enormous rocket, and 
blew himself up. 

Vatel, a cook, and a compatriot of the 
last mentioned, plunged his sword into his 
body because the fish bad not arrived in 
time for dinner. 

A Venetian shoemaker, named Matteo 
Lovat, in a fit of religious monomania, 
crucified himself in a very ingenious man- 
ner. 

There existed in Paris, some years ago, a 
society which went by the name of the 
Friends of Suicide. It consisted of twelve 


members, and lots were cast annually to | 


decide which of them should commit sui- 
cide next in the presence of his fellow-mem. 
bers. The number remained at 
twelve, a new member being electec im- 
mediately after the death of the fated one. 
The society flourished for many years, and 


always 


| 





ing, of the advantages of suicide, that a 
great many of them went straightway and 
committed it. 

A Frenchman, in the last century, wrote 
a large work advocating self-destruction, 
and thought it iacumbent on himself to 
give a practical illustration of his tenets. 
With this object he threw himself into the 
Lake of Geneva. 

A young French dramatist, named Es- 
coupe, destroyed himself because his play 
failed. He was too clever for this ignorant 
and tasteless world, he said. 

A young man, some years ago, blew out 
his brains because he could not persuade a 
London publisher to purchase a long epic 
poem which he considered equal to ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost’’. 

Another young man, ambitious to become 
an actor, who, on his first appearance, was 
hooted and hissed, also shot himself. Yet 
another, after breaking down in a speech, 
went into ae ante-room, and, trom sheer 
vexation, severed his jugular vein. 

As evidence of the imitativeness of sui- 
cide, we may mention two incidents. A 
rich Jewish merchant threw himself from 
the London Monument, and was killed. 
His example was followed by a girl, and 
she was followed by a boy, who, on being 
questioned as to his motive, said he wanted 
to be talked about. 

The other one occurred in the Hotel des 
Invalides. A man hanged himself from a 
cross-bar in a corridor. No suicide had 
been committed in the house for two years 
before, yet within a fortnight five others 
had banged themselves from the same cross- 
bar, and the government was forced to 
shut up the passage. 

The suicide of Jeremiah Clarke, at one 
time organist of St. Paul’s, London, was 
rather whimsical. He had been disap- 
pointed in Jove, and determined to destroy 
himself. He rode some miles into the 
country, and came at last to a field, in one 
corner of which was a pond overhung by 
trees. The spot seemed peculiarly suited 
for his purpose, but he could not determine 
which was the better way to quit the world, 
by hanging or by drowning, and to settle 
his doubts he tossed up a penny. The coin 
fel] on some mud, and stuck edge up; and 
this decided him that neither of the two 
proposed methods was the right one. He 
returned to London, therefore, and shot 
himself in his own room. 

The inhabitants of Fressonville, in Picar- 
dy, were one night called from their beds 
in consternation by hearing the belle of the 
parish church ring in a most eatraordinary 
manner. They went to the church and 
found a man suspended trom the bell- 
clapper. 

The coolest thing we ever heard of in the 
way of suicides was the conduct of the En- 
glisuman who advertised extensively that 
on a certain day he would put himself to 
death in Covent Garéco Market, for the 
benefit of his wife and family, the public to 
be admitted at a uniform charge of a guinea 
apiece. 


| Grains of Gold, 


The remedy for wrongs is to forget them. 

Self conquest is the greatest of victorics. 

As fire trieth iron, so temptation trieth 
man. 

rhey who torgive most shall be most for- 
given. 

Good manners are made up of petty sac- 


| rifices. 


there was quite a rush for admission to | 


membership. Each applicant was te prove 


that he was. man of honor; that he had | 


experiencod the injustice of mankind, the 


ingratitude of a friend, or the falsehood ofa | 


wife; and that he had felt for many years 
an irremediable vacuity of soul and distaste 
ot life. 

Hume once loaned a friend his manu- 
script ‘Essay on Suicide’’, and the Jatter 
was so impressed with the writer's argu- 


ment that, immediately after returning the | 


work, he killed himself. 
We have read of a young lady who so 


muddled her head over Paine’s ‘‘Age of | 


Reason”’ (though, we believe, it does not 
recommend suicide), that she also killed 
herself. 

But the eloquence of neither of these 
writers was so persuasive as that of the 
Ptolemaic philosopher who so convinced 4 
large nudience, betore whom he was lectur 


' 


cons 


The best instruction is to practice what 
you teach, 

It becomes a wise man to try negotiation 
before arms. 

We are at best but stewards of what we 
falsely call our own, 

Setter bend the neck promptly than to 
bruise the forehead 

He only is a well made man who has a 
good determination. 

Happiness isa wayside flower growing 
by the highway of usefulness, 

Charity may cover a mnititude of sins, 
but that is not its regular business. 

Activity is the presence of functiun— 
character Is the record of function. 

What is experience? A poor little hut 
tructed from the ruins of the palace of gold and 
inarble called our illusions. 


Ove Christian duty cannot be exchanged 


for another, and three virtues wilt rt 
amends for one remaining vice 
It is the ‘mind which characterizes th 
ar | ni wi ' pe ¢ 
4 j 


| tempt to fly over 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





It takes $28,000,000 to keep our ladies 


in silks every year, 


The greatest tyranny is to love where 
we are not loved again. 


An attractive lace pin is a golden shell 
partly open, showing a pearl in the centre. 


The thing thata woman always knows 
best Is hew some other woman ought to dress, 


The errors of women spring almost al- 
ways from her faith in the good er her confidence in 
the true, 


Why is flirtation like an empty spoon ?— 


Because there 1s nothing in it, 


There are hours in life when the most 
trifling annoyances assume the propertion ef a ca- 
tastrophe. 


Mrs. Haut Ton, at glove-counter: ‘‘Are 
these gloves first quality?’’ Saleswoman: ‘‘Oh, yes: 
I wear them myself !’" 


Your purity of seul is the best gift you 
can bring to your husband, Remember that upon 
you depends the opinion that he forms of other wo- 
men, 


Two grayhounds accompanying a Wash- 
ington lady whose purse was stolen trom her joined 
in the chase after the thief and succeeded in heading 
him off, 


A feminine termination for usher will 
soon be wanted, as a Louisville, Ky., theatrical 
manager contemplates employing yeung women in 
that capacity. 


To describe women, the pen should be 
dipped in the humid colors of the rainbow, and the 
paper dried with the dust gathered from the wings 
of a butterfly. 


To pardon those absurdities in ourselves 
which we cannot suffer in others, is neither better 
ver worse than to be more wiliing to be fools our- 
selves than to have others so, 


First old maid: ‘‘Sarah, Sarah!’’ Sec- 
oad old maid: ‘*What do you want?’’ ‘‘'There’sa 
burglar in the house.’’ ‘Tell him if he ain't al- 
ready married I'll take him,’ 


A lady in Massachusetts, who is arrang 
ing a Cook-book to be sold at a fair, took a novel way 
of advertising the book by sending areund to all her 
friends specimens of doughnuts made from oue of 
the receipts, 


Ladies’ bonnets and hats are now 80 
lefty that Lhe newspapers suggest that they should 
either be hinged and let down on one side at church 
or theatre, or thata glass slide should be inserted in 
them through which people could peep. 


Sir Walter Raleigh asked a favor of 
Queen Elizabeth, which he frequently did, to which 
she replied: ‘*Raleigh, when will you leave off beg- 
ging?’’ ‘**When your majesty leaves off giving,’ 
he repiled, Solong must we continue to pray. 


Charity sheuld be done wisely and ju 
dicltously, not taken up asa mere passing craze and 
fashion, to be worn and laid aside, after being dis- 
played to the eyes of the world as one lays aside last 
year’s bonnetand gown as being no longer ‘*the 
thing.’’ 


The handkerchief is fancifully worn, 
like a flower or corsage bouquet peeping out of the 
bosom from the waistcoat or Jacket pocket, or 
tucked iuto the vLelt or sash that girdles the waist, 
and its colors are tlower-like, and 60 1s its size and 
adjustment. 


So lucky was the month of June consid 
ered by the Romans that they looked upon it as the 
most propitious seasun of the year for contra ting 
matrimonial engagements, particularly if the day 
chosen were that of the full moon, or ef the conju- 
gation ef the sun and moon, 


Princess Beatrice’s girl baby was chris. 
tened lately at Balmoral, The water used was from 
the River Jordan, The child was given the nameof 
Victoria Eugenie Julia Ena—Eugenle, after the ex- 
Kmpress; Julia, after the Princess Battenberg, the 
Gerinan grandmother, and Ena, as a Scotch name, 


‘“‘Prettiness’’ refers to external beauty on 
a small scale; **grace of manner’'’ is a natural gift; 
‘elegance’? implies cultivation; **well-bred’’ Is 
referable to general conduct rather than individual 
actions; ‘*beautifui’’ is the strongest word of its 
class, implying softness and delicacy in adultion to 
everytbing that is in similar words, 


Two of the more receat and interesting 
topics of conversativn in Xenla, O., were a 2-weeks 
old baby that had already cuta tooth, and a young 
man who, on the day ixed for his wedding, deterin- 
imed to escape from the knot, but who, after going 
as far as|{Cincionati, detertinined he'd chance it 
after all, and so turned back and made the bride 
happy. 

A Maine woman, who takes pleasure in 
her poultry, has adopted a simple but excellent 
nethod of keeping her chickens at heine. She ttes 


astoalicorn cob tooncleg, allowing it dangie at a 
distanee of about six inches, The fowl can scratch 
and get about with ease, but, Itissaid, will not at- 


palings or squeeze through a 
rack, 

Mrs. Hendricks, to caller: ‘‘No, I didn’t 
read the story, Mrs. Hobson. My husband reat it 
and teld methat it ended dreadtully, and I don't 
like that style of novel.’’ Mrs. Hobson, surprised: 
“Why, itended beautifully, and they were married 
in the last charpter.’* Mrs. Hendricks, with a set 
look on her tace: *‘I’ll speak to Mr, Hendricis 
about it again.’’ 


There lives in Troy, Me, a little girl 
about® years old, whose head ts almost an iron 
it is steadily and perceptibly growing 
nt todileations are that long be- 


gray, and 
grayer, and the pres 
ture she reaches womanhood her once raven-vlack 
hair will have become enew-white. Fright caused 


the change in color. 


Mrs. Wedlock: “I saw Mr. Younglove 


io-day. Heisgoing tobe married, you know. He 
ecoms ¥ happy.’’ Mr. Wedlocu; **Yes, 1 met 
him this morning. Mets quite besid himeelf with 
w.* ‘*HHow pieasa Itis to se young peuple so 
4 } I 0 in ‘ t x tl 
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A fast man is very slow when it comes 
to paying his debts. 


Old bride: *‘Do you love me, darling?’’ 


Young husband: ‘‘I venerate you."’ 


Nothing more excites to everythiug no- 
ble and generousthan virtuous love. 


Men who believe their fellow creatures 
to be pigmies are generally hogs themse) ves. 


At Gardiner, Mo., at a recent wedding 
the groom was but 19 years of age, while his bride 
was 60, 


A young society man of Keokuk, Iowa, 
won a wager, made in jest, by eating % bananas at 
a sitting. 


It has been proposed that the jinrikisha, 


the Japanese carriage drawn by a man, shall be in- 
troduced in London, 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one 
and destroy the other. 


It was a Boston boy who started the 


fashion of calling his father by bis given name, and 
the fashion lasted about 30 seconds, 


In an age like ours this should be a 
standing toast with all good Union meu: ‘‘The la- 
dies—may they be united—to a man."’ 


The young man struggling with his 
firstcigar, a contemporary thinks, should be one of 
the exh'bits of the Danville, Va., tobacco fair. 


‘Isn't it terrible, hubby that they allow 
@ man to bave four wives in Turkey?’’ ‘*Not so ter- 
rible as it would be if it were compulsory, my 
dear.’’ 


Isaac Ellis, a Petersburg, Va., patriarch, 
has reeently taken unto himself his eighth wife. 
Eilis ie 75 years old, and Is the father, they say, of 36 
children, 


A Harvard senior has thirty handker- 
chiefs, with lace on the edges, nailed up consplicu- 
ously in hisroom, each the souvenir of a distant 
sammer flirtation, 


A physician has discovered that the older 
aman grows the smaller his brain becomes, This ex- 
plains why the young men know everything and the 
old men know nothing, 


**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Bascom to her neigh 
bor, Mrs. Ponsonby, ‘‘lalways did admire Deacon 
Samuels. He ts the mest dignified looacing man 
when he is asleep that Ll ever saw,’’ 


“Pa, what does a wooden wedding 
mean?’’* Pa, looking over his paper: ‘‘It means, 
my son, thatif the wedded parties were free they 
wovuden get married again, That's all.’’ 


A remarkable looking man is reported 
from Monroe county, Indiana. His name is Riley 
Smith. He is7 feet 6 inches tall, and measures only 
12 inches about the waist. He wears a No. 17 shoe, 


Guest: ‘‘Well, good-bye, old man, and 
you've really got a very nice little place here!** 
Host: ‘‘Yes, but its rather bare just now; [ hope the 
trees will have grown a yood bit before you're back, 
old fellow!" 


‘‘My dear,’’ said a very sick husband, 
**if 1 die will you see that my grave ls kept green?’’ 
**Yes, John,’ was the sobbing reply. ‘‘You know 
how gladly | would doas much tor you,’’ he sald, 
Then the wife dried her tears and the sick man got 
well, 


The force of habit is always strong. A 
Baltimore young man who wascalling on @ street- 
car conductor's daughter says that the father wan- 
dered in at a rather late hour, and, openine the par- 
lor door, mechanically exclaimed: ‘‘Sit close, 
please’? 


**Mies Clara,’’ said Smith, who means 
well, but isclumsy atacompliment, ‘‘can you tell 
me in what respect you resemble a mule’’’ Befere 
Miss Clarahad time to act, Smith solved the prob- 
lembhimeelf. ‘*‘Because you have suck small feet,’? 
he explained, 


Philadelphia man: ‘‘What is the differ- 
ence between a Boston woman of culture and a 
New York one?’’’ Friend: *‘Don't know—can’t even 
guess. Giveltup.’’ Philadelphia man: **Well, the 
Boston woman admires nothing she understands, and 
the New York woman understands nothing she ad- 
mires.’’ 


Two men in Brooklyn had a smoky set- 
to some nights ago, on a wager as to which could 
cousume the nest tobacco in a given time. They 
werearmed with clay pipes anda pound of power- 
tul tobacco, Nine pipefuls knocked one of the 
siokers out and the other won by feebly pulling on 
a tenth, 


‘You don’t need a 10 cent stamp on that 
letter, young man,’* said the postoffice official; ‘it 
will wo for8cents.’* ‘his letter won't go forany 
2 cents,*’ replied the young man, tremulouslir: 
‘it’s tomy best girl, an’ she ain’t one of your 3- 
entkind, Gimme a 10-cent stamp, and L'il slip 
herin before the mall closes 


“T have ventured,’’ he said, *‘to buy this 
diamond ring, hoping that you would allow me to 
stip iten your fisger as a taken of our engage- 
ment.,*’ ‘**Lam very sorry.’ she said; ‘*but you are 
too iate, I am already engaged; but if you will 
have it altered to my Iittie Gnger [will shower upon 
you the wealth of a sister's affection.’’ 


Dennis Ferguson, a negro, is known in 
Chicago as the **King ot the Beothblacks.’’ He em- 
ploys many assistants, bis wife acts as cashier, and 
he ls getting rich. tle has 1061 regular castomers 
who buy his tickets, of which l4 are women, and he 
knows the feces and npamesoft the whole 2,000, bee 
sides remembering the names of hundreds of tran- 
silent customers whom he sees but seldom, 


Conversation overheard between a young 
married woman anda maiden: ‘‘Il always like to 





have mammacome and stay with me,’’ said the 
madaue; ‘for she doesa iot of work. As I have 
told treorgeagain and agali it's almost equal to 
having another servantin the house, and you know 
we really do need achambermaid. The last time she 
made us a Visit she actually wanted get up eariy 
and make the kitche ire when w sent Bridget 
away, but eorge w sid tL hear o ., a0 so I had 
nyeelf 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


If there is nota ag | of an old edition of 
Goulding’s “Youn arooners” in your 
library, don’t fail to wet your boy the 
classic as it comes illustra and enlarzed 
o— the press of Dodd, Mead & UCo., New 

ork. 





lated into most languages. 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Connoisseur tor December is by far | ter, and also asa receptacle for necessary 


the best number of this excellent art quar- | 
terly yet issued. Issued by Bailey, Banks | 
& Biddle, this city. 

The two bound volumes of St. Nicholas, | 
for the past year, are now out, and form a | 
magnificent Christmas present for the | 
young folks. The half-yearly volume of | 
the Century Magazine is likewise just pub- | 
lished, and in its contents and get-up is the | 
pertection of interest and beauty. The 
Century Company, New York. 

Nt. Nicholas for December is redolent of | 
a Christunas perfume from the first page to | 
the last. That, with the best of stories, | 
written by the leading authors in their line 
in the country, and the grand illustrations, | 


extensive in number and unsurpassable in | panned by nine hands. There is a bigh, 


quality, make upa feast of good things on 
which both the eyes and heartsof the chil- 
dren can feed to repletion, with nevera 
thought of surfeit. The Century Company, 
New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly for Decem- | 


ber contains articles by Prof. Huxley,Grant | hands; this carries a second seine, to be 


Alien and the Duke of Argyle. Hon. | 


David A. Wells, uader thetitleof “Changes | one, 
g 


in the Relative Values of the Precious 
Metals,”’ discusses mono-metalisin, bi-met- 
alism and tri-metalism. All the other arti- 
cles are of the most interesting and valu- | 
able character likewise. The magazine 


ecomprehends the best and latest in the | Jed hands. 


developments and discoveries of the whole | 
world of science, Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers, New York. 


The Forum tor December contains eleven 
papers on topics of timely interest. = 
include “The Nullifiers of the Con-titu- 
tion,”’ “The Issue Next Year.’’ “Tho Weat- 
ern View ot the Tariff,’ A Review of the! 
Fisheries Question,” “Refun ting the Pub- 
lie Debt,’ “Irish Agitation in Ams riea,’ 
“Collese Disturbances.”” “Communication 
at Sea,” “Arguments for the Uns en,” and 
“Books that Ilave Helped Ma’ Alto 
gether itis one of the very best nombers 
yet issued. Terms, 85 a year. Published 
at No. 97 Fifth avenue, New Yor! 


In Cassell’s Family Magazine tor lbecem 
ber, the capital serial, “The Man by the 
Name of Jobn,” has a happy ending, | 
There are good short stori s: “A Russian 
Wedd nz” is describ d with all its strange 
custumes ; the Family “Doctor gives some 
more plain and sound advices; the London 
and Paris fashion letters are brimming over | 
with bright sayings and suyves'ions torthe | 
ladies, and everything else bas its useful | 
place in making upan admurable variety. | 
Thisisoneof the best magazines for its | 
See In the world. Cassell & Co., New | 

Pork. } 


tse 


It is one of the finest books for | 


boys ever published, and has been trans- | There wasanarrow path by the edge of the 


| hope deferred. 


| nen are the seiners, who are paid so much 
| a day, with a promised share in the great 
| take. 


| surface of the rippling sea. He hesitates a 


, oyes and hitches his trousers with quick, 
| nervous action, 


FIFTEEN MILLION FISH. 





The pilchard—a small herring—is much 
sought by the fishermen of Cornwall 
England, and their coming eager! looked 
for. We will describe the scene of netting 
them as witnessed from the little huer’s 
but by Portbminster Head,just beyond the 
town of St. Ives: 





cliff, margined with cushions and thickets 
of gorse and heath and bracken. An old 
tarred boat, keel upwards, serves for shel- 


gear, among which, hanging on the white- 
washed wails, are the hugespeaking-trum- 
pets called into requisition by the “huer,”’ 
or wat her, so-called from the French Auer, 
to shout. 

The huer is a stalwart man ot sixty. His 
face is wrinkled and weather-worn; but 
his light gray eye 1s as keen and searching 
as ever. 

For weeks he has paced the narrow path 
day by day, until well-nigh sick with the 
Below, to the left, on the 
sandybeac"), there isa fleet of boats high 
and dry. A few fishermen lounge about, 
some watching by the low seawall, others 
are asleep. 

Two tandred yards out isa larger boat, 


square heap, covered with tarpaulin,in the 
front of it; thisis the big seine, and the 


Behind it is a smaller boat with two 
attached, if need be, to the much larger 


The huer paces the narrow path, pausing 
now and then on his beat to scan the wide 


moment, and passes on ; then turns — 
and shi !d8 his eyes with the brown wrink- 


One long earnest look, and be rubs his 


At last his doubts are dis- 
pelled. 

Three miles away, by the lighthouse, 
there is a reddish purple streak like a 
sunken granite reef; and hovering over it 
With discordant cries and flutter ot white 
wings, a host of seabirds, 

The »uer runs to his hut and takes from 
tiallone of the long speaking-trumpets 


GALLEY SLAVES.—The galley, a long, 

low, narrow er 44 war, oers -_ 
but chiefi y rows of oa 
each stan cen wand asa part of the fleet of 
all maritime nations from the earlisst bis- 
toric times down to nearly the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The vessel drew but little water, and was 
especially convenient tor coast service ; but 
the advanceinent in the art of navigation, 
and expecially the improvements in gun- 
nery, at last put an end to this class of 
ships, which, it was said, bad dominated 
the maritime world for over three thous- 
and years, 

In the most ancient times, to row in the 
galleys was considered honorable; but as 
the work was very laborious and it was 
difficult to procure voluntary recruits for 
it, the ancient nations used to put their pri- 
soners of war tothis service. Then it be- 
catne customary to condemn criminals to 
the work. 

In the Middle Ages the galley rowers 
were convicts and infidel prisoners, who 
were chained to the benches. The Turks 
retaliated and put captured Christians to 
the sane labor. 

In France, Spain and the Italian Repub- 
lics during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the galleys were used as the 
means of panisument for all criminals; 
even those who had committed capital 
crimes were thus utilized. Heretics were 
particularly sought out for this purpose; 
and in France vagrants, beggars, poactiers, 
etc., were employed, and, as even all these 
did not suffice tu man the benches, siaves 
were bought frou tbe Turks, negroes were 
brought frou Guinea, and Indians were 
kidnapped in the New Worid,. 

Galley slaves were subjected to the great- 
est indignities and cruelties. Their heads 
and faces were shaved, they were always 
chained totheir benches, and they rowed 
entirely naked, being only allowed to wear 
clothing when in port. They were seldom 
released, even when their time of service 
was accomplished. Henry 1V ordered the 
captains of all galleys to retain prisoners 
for six years, even although condemned for 
a shorter time ; and under Louis X1V_ guai- 
lay slaves sentenced for only two or three 
years were often retained for fifteen years 
and more, Criminals preferred mutiiatiou 
and even death to labor in the galleys, The 
valleys in France were abvolisheu in 1748. 
They had been gradually growing out of 





through which he gives the summons to 
prepare, 

Was never call more welcome! The | 
sleepers below are awakened as by an 
‘lectric shock, and rush to their bousts; | 
the seiners bend to the o&rs, w tebing | 
meantime as they pull, the lonely buer. 

“ileva!l Heva!’ resounds through the 
narrow streets of the litthe town ; and with 
wild shrill cries ot excited wonien and ebil- | 
dren, aud hoarse shouts of men, tue crowds | 
throng to the beach, “Heva! Heva!” isthe 
cry ot the people, 

“What bas happened ?” asked the visi- 
tor astonished, and somewhat alarmed. 
“Is it tire? a wreck ?” 

“Hleval eval’ isthe only answer; and | 
he also hurries to the cliff, 


away from the huer, Yes, there the later 


) stands, theobserved of all observers, sway- 


he LEKelectie Magazine tor December. 
eontains about twenty articles 
from the leading English mavazines, | 
Among them are “The Etfeets of Town 


Lifeon the Iluman Bo iv,” “Wealth and 
Working Classes,” “Kuropean Politiesfrom | 
an Past In tian Standpoint,’’ “fn Preise ot 
the Country,” ©The Cause of Characte:,”’ 


) and 


ing in either hand a bush cut from the 


selected | neylboring gorse or heather, 


The pale faces of an eager crowd are 
watching bim froin below; but the eries 
shouting are husned. Nothing is 


| 
| to the oll-res: rvoir, and a large amount of 
| 


but is warned | 


use in that and otner countries for some 


| \ Oars, 


— 0 

CAUSES OF O11-LAMP ACOCIDENTS,—The 
wick or cotton ts frequently so scanty in 
quantity and so tightly woven as to prevent 
asofficient supply of oil tothe flame. Its 
capillary power is destroyed by tight weav- 
ing. In this classef wick the upper pat 
besomes dry ; and the oxygen of the ar, 
having no oil to act upon, consumes tie 
wick toa considerable distance down the 
w ck-tube, and heats the burner to a dan- 
gerous degree, The heat is communicated 


explosive gas is generated. Should this 
wick “moulder’”’ down below where it is 
held by the pinions or wheels, it will drop 
into the oil, followed in all probability by 
an explosion. 
| ‘The wick or cotton should be plaited, not 
| woven with a welt or cross thread. A bad 
| wick, if drawn between the fingers, will 
| feel hard and knotty; a good wick will 
feel smooth and glossy, and if pressed be. 


heard now but the measured pulsings of | '*6en the Ginger aud the tpumb, will yield 


the tide, and the mingled cri-s and clamor 
of the cloud of white-winged birds, as they 


“The Eruptive Force of Modern Fanatic- | inomentarily dash into the sea and bear 


ism,’’ “Women ot Chivalry,’’ “The Ex peri- 
ence ot an English Engineer on the | 
Congo,”’ and several other articles. A new | 
volume begins with the January number. 
KE. R Pelton, publisher, No. 29 
New York. 


The December number of The Magazine | 


Bond street, | 


|; Lhe tilly 


away their glittering prey. 

The pilchard army heads for the bay ; the 
red streak lengthens and wide ns; and as 
scheol comes closer in, one may 


hear the rush as of a mighty wind, and see 


(he ripples caused by millions ot fins. 


Meantime, the great sine has been shot ; 


of Art, which is the opening of a new vol. | We “folyer” attaches the second seine ; te 


ume, is an exe edingly rich number both | 


“blowsers” taake fast the ropes ashore; and 


in the chaacter and exquisite tinish of the | te pent-up feelings of the excited crowd 


engravings—tive of which are full rage 
and several others nearly so—and the viri 
etv ang highinterest of the reading. The 
from ispiece is a rich etehing OY d. 
froma painting by Seymour Lucas,entitied 
“Fleeced,” which will bear a good deal of 
study. As rich and valuable as this popu 
lar art montbly has alwavs been, the new 
voluine opens with promises of richer 
things in the present year, Cassell & Co, 
New York ; §3 50 a year. 

The American Magazine for Decamber. 
—The leading article in the Christmas 
number of this periodical is “Christ 
Ideals in Am-rican Art,” by William #1. 
Ingersoll. 
tions and 


Dobie 


illustrations. Charles Gavarre 


has an article ov “A Seeret in Old New 
Orleans.” The story, “Christinas in the 
Arimy,”’ is told by one of the surviving 


memb-rs. There is an illustrated paper 
by R. F. Hemenway on “Salmon Fishing 
in the Cascapedia,” and Z LL. White, has 
an illustrated sketch of the discoveries of 
natural gas at Findlay. Ohio. Thes . «ith 
other articles, ake ita literary and picto- 
rial gem. Published at Brooklyn, New 
York. 
LO 
Decp Sei Wouders 
existin thousands of forms, but are sur- 
pass d ty the marvels of invention. ‘Ibos- 
who are in need of profitable work that can 


be done while living at home should at | 
Hallett & Co, | 


once send their address to 
Portland, Maine, and receive tree, fu)! 
information bow either sex, of all ages, can 


Iteontains some fine descrip- | seribe. when six thousand hogsheads were 


| onthe ciitland beach break forth into one 
| long loud ery of delight; for, with thei, 


too, their “bread ison the waters,’’ 

Poen commences the operation of “tuck- 
inye’’—-that is, putting a deeper net within 
the seine, thus entirely surrounding the 


| shoal beneath and around. 


As the seine is now close inshore, the 
piichards can be taken out at leisure. 
Baskets, buckets, or any convenient recep- 
tacles, are utilized forthe purpose ot lading 
out the fis) into the boats ; and women and 
children are all employed in cleaning, salt- 
Ing and stowing away the fish in bulk in 


| the cellars. 


On the occasion we have attempte 1 to de- 


secured in one seine, the fish were valued 
at ninety thousand dollars; and reckoning 
(he number of pilchards in a hogshead at 
two thousand five hundred, we have the 
astounding total of fifteen million fish ! 

A simple computation will show tbat to 


, count this number at the rate of five a sec- | 


ond would take 


K@ @ person very 
| seventy days of twelve hours each. 
| Pilchard’s,for which there seems to be no 
sale in England except when fresb, are 
shipped to various Mediterranean ports 

| Italy being the largest customer. , 


_——— 2 <a 


WHEN certaip persons avuse us, let us 
usk Ourselves what description of charac. 


neariy 





tind this a very consolatory question. 
———>— + —~<_____ 
“True as steel” and as unerring as the 


earn from $ to $25 per day and upwards | ariner’s gompass is Dr, Bull's Cough 
wher ver they live. You are started free | Syrup. 


Capital not required. Some have made 
over $0 in a single day at this work. All 
succeed. 


Asa pain-lestroyer no liniment in the 
market equals Salvation Oil. Price only 25 
cents, 


ters It ig that they admire; we shall often 


| to the pressure, and, upon being released, 
will spring into shape again, 

When purchasing a new wick, take the 
lamp burner tothe dealer, and see that it 
fits easily, but not loosely, into the wick- 
tube, filling the tube in all parts ; air the 
wick by the fire, but see that it is thorough- 
!y soaked with oil before lighting. Renew 
the wicks once a week, and have them a 
litte longer than the depth of the oii reser- 
volr,. 

et 2. ee 

| THERE are inen who pride themselves 

on being Just, who would not detraud any 
one Or A penny, or take advantage of a inis- 
take in business, or oppress the poor, but 
whose justice nas ite 1! mits in shillings ana 
pence, Such will not hesitate to speak iil 
of a neighbor, to casta slur on bis Virtue 
| to defraud bim of bis gcod pame: or they 
| will selfishly indulge themselves at the ex- 
| pense of their families’ comfort, or give way 
to moods and tempers whicn drain the hap. 

piness and embitter the lives of those de- 
| pendent upon them, They would be in- 
| Suited if accused of cheating, yet they are 

a8 eflectuaily cheating others out of happi- 
| bess that rightfully belongs to them as if 
| they had defrauded them of monsy, which 


A Pi 





| 
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| FRUITLESS is sorrow tor having done 


ainis@ it it issue not in the r 
8 resolutio 
| 80 no more, wrists) 





| THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMERY: 


_ PHENOL SODIQUE. 


| Proprietors, HANCE BROTH ERS & WHITE, Philad’a, 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; fae 


i ' 
+ Ate and rapidly healing the wound 


Gives and nent reli. 

‘ in BY 
BCALDS’ CITLB NB VENOMGUS STINGS 

. CUTS and WOUNDS every des 
YRTERN ALLY It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, U8, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 


evers. 

In NASAT CATARRH, Peti Dise: from 

] 4 . tid 

rsp NOE Re ri a4 ections of the ANTHEM and 

Physician ond Patient. ron RS oo 

win Tae ROOMS, and al 
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RADWAY’ 
READY © 


R.R.R. gee 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway's 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rhetmatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as to;the Power of BRadway’'s 
Beady Relief in a Case of 
Seiatic Rheumatism. 


NO. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York, 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre. 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar regivns to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried 
almost all the remedics recommended by wise men 
ond fools, hoping to find rellef, but ail proved to be 

ailures, 

I Lave tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, 
outward aprlications of liniments too numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicians, all of which failed to give me relief, 

Last September, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who had been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
try your remedy. was then suffering fearfully 
with one of my old turns. To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, after bathing 
and rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb iu 
a warm glow, created by the Relief. In ashort time 
the pain passed entirely away, although [| have 
slight periodical attacks appreaching a change of 
weather. 1 know now how to curt myself, and feel 
quite master of the situation. RADWAY's 
tEADY RELIEF is my friend, lnever travel with- 
out a bottle in my valise. Yours truly 

GEO. SYARR, 


Radway's Ready Relief is « Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. Lt was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammatien, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, 

NTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasins, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, tleartburn, 
Nervousness, Siceplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrha@a, Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains, 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 

R. R. R. net only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, butif people ex posed to che Malarial poison will 
every morning take 2 or 30 drops of Ready Retief iu 
water, and eat, say a Serene befere golug out, 
they will preventatticks, 

Trovetlers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them, A .ew drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from Change 
of water, itis better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


Fitty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT! 


The Great Blood Purifier 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofulous complaints, ete., glandular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white sweil- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gou dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 
complaints, ete. 

A r ’ JIT 7 
HEALFH! BEAUTY! 

Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. It you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 
{ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN!. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establish 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, alvumib- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etec,, estal- 
lishing its character as GREAT CONSTILL- 
MIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bewels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biltousness, Fever, Inflammation of tiie 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the li- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing lo 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway’s 
Pills every morning about ten o’clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biiiousness will be avoi'- 

ed,and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 

properties for the support of the natural waste of the 
y. 

Mg Observe the following symptoms resulting froi 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, i"- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
tulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructatiens, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suffo” 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimness 0 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever af 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the sainand eyes, pain in the sil, 
chest, limbs and sudden flushes of heat, burning 
in the flesh, , 

A few dosesof RADWAY'S PILLS will free wie 
System of all the above named disorders. 


PRICE, % cents Per Box. Sold by all druggists. 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & O©O., N° 


One Dollar a buttle. 








82 Warren street, New Yerk. , 
a@ iniormation worth thousands wil] be sent yo" 




































































THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








Humorous. 
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WHAT SHE SAID. 





A lover once pondered an amvrous ple2 
For many a day, 
Resolved that the tale of his passion should be 
Toid in a neat way. 
The tenderest terms of the language he sought, 
Andconned them till all were arranged as they 
ought: 
‘I'm perfectly certain what I'll say,’’ he thought, 
**Oh, what will she say?"* 


Yet, strangely enough, when he knelt by her side, 
It chanced to befall 

That none of the eloquent speeches he tried 
W outd come at his call. 

His cowardly tengue could say little, at best, 

Buthis brave eyes said much—and a kiss sald the 

rest, 

While she only hid her fair face in his breast, 

Saying nothing atall! 
—U. N. Nong, 





A pointed letter—A. 
Round of entertainments—A circus. 


A suit of male—‘‘Will you marry me, 
dearest?’’ 


Two heads are better than one if a per 
son is desireus ef entering the freak business, 


The chaps you see in the country doubled 
up overa bicycie are suppused to be on pleasure 
bent. 


A cross old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of *-New Mu- 
sic.’ 


There are very few brass bands in a mili- 
tary parade thatcan play as many airs as the drum- 
major puts on. 


The-difterence between a Christian and 
a cannibal isthat one enjoys himself and the other 
enjoys other people. 


The man who has an expensive health 
lift fittec up in his bedroom seldom gets up muscle 
enough to bring up the family coal, 


Don't calla very large, sinewy man a 
prevaricator. If you are sure he is a prevaricator, 
hire another man to break the news to him. 


‘I can’t say fairer than that,’’ was Arte- 
mus Ward's comment after he fhad informed the 
public that they could not go into his show without 
paying, but could pay without going in. 


Wile, to husband who has just returned 
from a visit: **So yon intend to go back again at the 
earliest opportunity?’? Husband; ‘**Yes.’* Wife: 
**You must have felt perfectly athome.*’* Husband: 
“Oh, no; Lenjoyed myself very much!" 


A lady who was greatly annoyed by the 
whistling of a man a few seats behind her remaiked 
toa friend: *‘It is said that the whistling man is one 
who thinks little. Buthe makes others think; and, 
oh, what dreadful thoughts they think, too!"’ 


‘‘What can you tell me about Esau?’ 
queried the pedagogue. ‘‘Esau,’’ responded the 
youth, with the ¢libalacrity of one who feels him- 
self, for once, en safe gronnd, ‘‘Esau was a writer 
of fables, who sold his copyright for a bottle of pot- 
ash,’’ 


Scene—Editor’s sanctum. Contributor: 
*‘Here isa little article which I wish to submit to 
the editorial—’’ Editor, with a graceful wave of the 
hand: ‘*Very sorry; we are full just now.’? Con- 
tributer: ‘*Very well; I will call im again when some 
of you are sober.’’ 


Furniture dealer, to elderly maiden: 
‘‘And there Is anether advantage, ma’am, which 
the felding-bed has over the ordinary kind,.’? El- 
derly maiden: ‘‘What is that, sir?’ Furniture 
dealer: ‘*You den’t have tolook under it to see if 
there isa man there.’’ 


They had missed the train, and she was 
telling him seemphatically. ‘‘You are not in your 
right mind, are you?’’ she said. ‘‘Certainly net, 
my love,*’ he responded sweetly, as husbands al- 
ways do under such circumstances; ‘‘certainly net: 
I’m io my left mind.’’ 

Father, trying to read the paper: ‘‘What 
was that awful racket in the hall! just now?** Mother: 
‘Owe ef the children fell down the stairs.’’ Father, 
irasciily; ‘*Well, you tell those children that if 
they cannot fall down the stairs quietly they won’t 
be allewed to fall down them at all.’’ 


Nebraska farmer: ‘‘These railroads are 
getting entirely too numerous and impudent; but 
It] fix ’em.’’ Ratlroad superintendent: ‘‘Well, 
what do you propose to do about it?’’ Farmer: 
“*Why, you see, they run so blamed slow that I've 
brought a suit for damages against ‘em for shadin* 
the crops,’ 





HUMPHREYS 
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SPECIFIC No. 


The Vital ¥ remedy for 


Hlervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from“over-work or other ceus: : 
$i per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder. for €5 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipte 
price.—Humphreys’ Kedieine Co., 108 Hulten Bt., 3. ¥. 








GENTS WANTED.—Encrclope lia Britannica; 
ye popular Reprint, at $2.50 per volume; one-third 
the price of the eriginal edition; one-half the price of 
any other edition. This work is produeed frem the 
original, and $s page for page, ‘plate for plate and vol- 
ume for volume of the ninth and latest Edinburgh 
edition. 

Teu volumes now ready for delivery. 

_Agentsand others desiring the work address M. 
NISBET, 808 Walnut street, Phila | 


6) © White Dove Hidden Name C ird Samples and 100 
at ©) NewscrapPictures, 5.5. M. Foote, Northford, Ct 
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here, and Haw on Bald Heads io hus 
+ peas, cece Bi mee, 


dave Tho cute somety, Extra mrong. 2 
| AN Y PERSON CAN PLAY 
a USIG::: PIANO AND ORGAN *'}’. 
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Fee eee th nas Pon tor Se. 
for 400.10 wemje. Smalth Mfg. Co. Palatine, ills. 
ald of a teacher by using Seper’s 
[astantanceus Guide to the keys. No previous 
book of testimonials, FREE. 
MUSIC CO., Box 1487, 


of music whatever required. nd for 
Address SOPE 
NEW YORK, N. 
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AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


SL AND SATIN IBEORS FREE 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
Money and secure the Lest 

byery lady knows and appre- 
ciates, the privilege of hav- 

i * few remnants of rib- 
bon, handy for the thousand 

One tasty and ureful 
purposes for which euch 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladics 
use to such advantage 
To purchase what Is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such are 
sold for, would create « 
large bill of expense 
and therefore debare a 




























~ many from in 
iging theig tastes in 
this direction. Realir- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among th + 
large importing houses 
of America which 
they would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
fora small fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of rehasing 
largely, we lustituted a 
eearch, "ry in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of S11k and Satin Ribbon Remnants of sever! 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
Grocs scthing like it ever known. A grand benefit forall the ladies 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, ecarfs, dress trim 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., ete. Bome of these remnants range 
three yards and upwards in Jength. Though remnants, all the 
terns are new and late styies, and may be depended on as beaut: 
1, refined, fashionable and elegant. How to get a box con- 
cared 2 Complete Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fireside Companion, published 
monthly by us, isacknowlcedged, by those competent to judge, tu be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75 cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you for a trial year, and will also send free a 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subserip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for lese 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join yon thereby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 2%),000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
feriptiona, and will do so. The money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any store fora much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known: 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe wo oe | 
guaranteed, Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisfied. 
Better cut this out, or send at once for probably it won t appearagain, 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO, PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE 





CRFUMERY 


‘Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
edor for years while impart a delicious fragrance 
tound o , handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
thetrifilesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent-bags 
are always acee le ew oe | Fitts, Send for a one- 
forward return mail¢ Your 







eunce packet to 7, 
cheice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, t6cta, 
dress THE PINKHAM MED, CO., LYNN, MASS. 











1Stone Ring, 1 Piain Ring, }25Carde & Pictures, Fringe 
Hidden Name &c., 156 Games, Songsand Agt’s Book of 
30 cards, 10¢. IVY CARD Ce., Climtenville, Conn, 


> CHROMO or25 All Hidden Name CARDS, 1l0c, 
o Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte. Co., Northford, Ct, 
250 Silk Fringe, Hid'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Escort 
Cards, Songs, Verses, Pictures, Games, &c., 32p, Agt’s 
Outfit and Ring for 10c, T, Card Ce., Clinteaville, Cs. 


PER PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
fomen canvassers for Dr. Sentt's 


100 CENT Genuine Electric Belts, Brush - 


es.ete.Lady agents wanted ferkleciricCorsets, Quick 
sales, Write at once tor terms, Dr. Scott, 542 Bway, N Y 


ye R. DOLLARD, gx 
( 513 
‘ CHESTNUT &8T., 
Philadelphia. td 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. \ 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, | TOUPERS AND BCALPS, 








No. 1, The round of the INCIIER. 
head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 


No. 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 

No, 3. Over the crown of 
the head, 


over the head to neck, 
No, 3 From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No, 4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead, 
He has always ready ior sale a s lendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Carls, ete., beautifully manufae- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


Biliousness. 


ymmploms: 
Want of Appetite. 
Furred Tongue. 
Bitter Taste. 
Constipation. 
Headache. 
General Depression. 


% o 
Trealment: 
DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE 
PILLS. 


This is sure and always safe 
For hwa Dr g . ] x; 
nts price. Dr. J. H.5 : Philad'a 








Champion. 
Rochester, 
Duplex 


and ail the Popular 


LAMPS 


and 


BURNERS. 


Also, 


FLOOR or PIANO 


LAMPS, 

















IN BRONZE AND 
i, WROUGHT IRON. 


' GREAT VARIETY. 


A. J. WIEDENER, 


36 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADA. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Street, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887, 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all medern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
ot location, being directly opposite the Insttrute, 
ind within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
sud the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
nay desire to wake forsecuring to theirdanghters the 
nusieal and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. tl. BE. Arnold, the well known ptantst, wili 
enduct the musical education of the voune ladies, 
shere coother preference exists, 

Ferma, $500 per year, for board and tuition In any 
‘ass of the Packer Lustitute; payable, $800 at the 
pening of the year, and $200 In the following March. 
No deduetions will be made for absence from any 
vihercvuse than protracted tilness. 

Music, practice periods, aittings in church and ex- 
penses ot laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
snd couaterpanes furnished by each scholar, 

Mrs. De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

i REFERENCES: 
r. J. BACKUS, LI. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, Ct. ) 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 44 Irv-{ 
ing Place, N. Y. J 





Trustees of Vassar College. 

Viss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal! of Vae- 
sar College. 

Pror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror. 1. C, COOLEY, Vasear College. 
Puor. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
Visses RONNEY and DILLAYFE, Ogentz, Pa. 
Rev. OC. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
PROF. ROBT R.RAYMOND 123 Henry st., Brooklyn, 
Min. WM. THAW, Pittabergh, Va. 
f1ON,. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Mae. W. P. HALLIDAY, Catro, Il. 
Vk. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
Mi. F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina, 


pep alihidden name and Silk Fringe Cards, with 
ed et SA age sample book, l0cts, 40 mixed, and Solid 
sitver Ring, 20cus. Clinton Bres., Clintonville,Conn, 


AMONTH. Agents Vanted. 99 best se!l- 
ing articlesin the world. | sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





BLUOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handaome. The mostimportant adjunct 
io perfect heauty is aclear, eimooth, soft 
and beautafual skin. iJadies alficted 

th Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discclored 
Sifn and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 

nd delightf A Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all ench 
niperfectionsand is po rfectly harro leas, 

It has been chemically analyeed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
materialinjurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Conta Per Bottle. 7 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers Everywhere 









Depot 89 Barclay St., N. Y. 


NEW STAMPING QUTFIT FREE! 


__WANAMAKER’S. 


If you want things for bead wear, or band 
wrar, or foot wear or any wear; if you want 
things for house-furnishing or for bonse 
keeping ; if you want things for decorating 
or for amusement; if you want anything 
that makes home brighter and tife gx. 
apter; you think of Wanatnaker’s, Why? 

Because at Wanamaker’s you know just 
the thing vou want may be had if it isa 
proper thing for the biggest store in the 
world Ww keep. And you know that the 
prices will be right. 

Here and there among dress goods :— 

46-in, All-woel suiting, 37¢¢. Has been 60c, 

%-in. Tricot, 37s¢c. fileminated effects. 

50-1n,. All-weol Piaids, We. 10 styles. 

Imported Silk-and-Weei Plaids. $1 Stuff for 75ec. 

A Bc stufl, Winches wide. Well worth Sc. 

42-in. Basket Sangiler, sit wool 421n , 45. 

A ROOMFUL OF $1.35 BRUSSELS CARPET 
at$i.10. Full quantitics of every design. Borders 
tomaich., No a style that limps ; nota pattern that 
may not be vour rst choice ; nota yard that would 
not go at $1.35. 


155 FERT OF RIBBON 

eounterand nota wasie inch! Is there any donbt 
where the Ribbon trade of the town centres? We 
take it to be the Ribbonest spot in the whole world. 

Every sort ot Ribten. Every width, every color of 
Ribbvoa, 

Geta price notion from one kind. I7¢ to We for 
No. 12 (244 ln.) ef tl e Satin and Gros-Grain, 

EVERY SORT OF BOOK, 

from the tinlesttoy volume up to the standardest 
wore i the richest binding, is within your easy 
reach, 

Booklets, Novelties, Calenders, and Christmas 
Caria, ef course. 

December BOOK NEWS (over 80 pages, fllustrated), 
withcomplete liste of Meiiday Beoks, now ready. 
5c, Wc a year. ‘ 





SEAL AND FUR CAPS 
for men and boys are in shape ; a handsome gather- 
ing of them. The coslest, snuggest of all head cover- 
ing for zero times, Beat topick the Winter Cap before 
the weather begins to bite, More to choose from. 
Don’t write for **Dress Goous Sau pies ;’’ 
a buebel basket wouldn't bold them, Say 


*8 Dear as nav be what kind, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadeipnia. 


Send 4 cents postage, and get free 40 
MUSIC full-size pages laiest Vocal and In- 

Sirumental pieces. Agents wanted, 
queue A‘idress, F. TRIPFET, Boston, Mass. 


y BR Name printed on © Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10e. Ray Card Co Clintenville, Ot 


21 New Fancy Shapes of Bevel and White Deve Hi:!- 
‘en Name CardaSc, Frankiin Ptg.Co. New Haven, Ct. 


vents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
Good Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Phiiada., Ia. 


? 
Cc U rei é THE E Ak 
PEce’s PATENT IMPROVED CusniorED Fan Duums Perfeetiy 
Restore the Mearing, and ‘orm the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comf le and always in tion. All 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcallon 
ork, Mention this 


18COX, 863 Broadway, New Y paper. 


93 Morphine Hai t Cured in lo 
ce tO 2b days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. stephens, Lebanon, Chie. 


SENT FREE 


A SAMPLE NO, OF THE 
Phrenological 
Journal, 


A magazine of Iivman 
Nature for every body, 





35,000 Sold. 
TOW TOSTUDY THEM ©" 4 year, Je. a no, 
A mannal of Character Read- anda listof BOOKS on 

ing for the people, an intensely Phrenology, Phy siogno- 

interesting and attractive book 


Kvery body. ehould read it. my Health, Heredity, &e 
2) paves, 200 fine illus. 40cts, Rend address on postal. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 7756 Broadway, N. ¥. 

390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cardsfor 2c, Hill Pub. Co,, Cadiz, Onlo, 

Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 

18 Punny Stories, 5°) Verses, Bones —- 

Tans Bie. and swopy of our finely iiuste 


poper, ai) for a Ze stamp. OME AND YOUTH, Cadis, Otte. 
CARDS Set of Rerap Pictarce, one 

ghecter boart aod lerge cam: la owt of 

HIDDEN MAME CARI’ a Agente outs, all for onty 

eo conte. CAPITOL (48D COMPANY Ue, Ce 


BOOK Lcreireee Samet canoe. 
C.me, « 


4 Wars te Mane Mone A fore te come =>. 
CARL WUBAB, CAliA URW 


Eae.e 


witli LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soan 
which for perfect burity and Peruian- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequc 
for either Tollet or Nursery use 
materials unless carefully selected i 
absolutely pure everenuter intoite: 
facture, hence this Soap is je 
reliable for use in the Nursery and 
Tivalled for veneral Toilet use. 

Lammy’s Wiire Li.ac Totter f 
refreshing and soothing to the skir av 
ing it beautifully clear aqft and smooth, 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes i0c. 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Drugzists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lrerywhere, 








OUR COUNTRY HOME, samara ® 





ntroduwce it into new homes @herelt baa pot airealy been t 








page, 80 col- 


etrated Paper a-voted to ladies’ tf ¥ work, homme derorati. fashion *, 
avkeepiog, sor es, and @ hvst of Interestiog matter for tie bome, Writes 
erpremiy torit na by the best known writersin the laod, Wie og te 


sen, we make this 


great offer t nreceiptof only She., we will seud Our ( centry lierme 3 
s. and Ww every subecr eT we» ales send free and pest pad, oor New 
“Rta ec’ ; ité ains G& perforated patterns, all eourely mew, 
aod decgred expressly for thw owtht, as fo.ews iF rgetrree tA: nalet, 
if inches I magnificent pattern for lastre panting, 1747 fn., Leharm 
g andseaye var Country Homes,’ for tapestry panting, I7in. | Pasty 
ray for he gion Pa og, Mioches: 1 Border for button hole shetch, 6 in 
er of line Cones, 1g a.) fine Rorvae vare, Tin, lepray golden red, 
n. Lgooerberry vine 7 1 beantiful chiid shead, @in, J design, telipe, ln. 
1 spray, oak and scorn, SM in. Derong g roses, iy in. I pretty cracsiework design, 5 tn. Ll aprer | nr lengi#ornem, Sis. ! «pray 
aides hair fern, 5'n. 1 iaurelepray, Sia. I bir ve 6 ive ge ur log Hero,” bia. igre fom was, 4 l cups 
accer, 4)g in. lop av ifr 4% If 4 ‘ 1 . tepray 4) 1 barbetine vase. iy 8. 3 bunches dames, | round 
Ny 1 g.* ? rir * tered ema ey, | momegram design, 2 ferns, | benct nerres, | o 7. 
i allily ie e 1.1 ate ” ro] vy, | bow ote powder, | patent pomcet, 2 pa paleta, **! ruct ‘ 
cing the Sts vi * t heneingt ard Leetre Painting,’’ anew book at enchiag w te meses od 
s eror eted Py 4" ar eo of perf erated card board, wal) pockets, need « cases, 4 aking & magn and 
sstiy preeen® | - - s the entire onthit des odaicvelroete everrene sending BSC eree months’ oala * 
aper. Thistsa acd pew star oping ‘ and moe thece so ded w ib the cheap, cate eony afaire +! are t<ding 
eve We ered five saberr's ean . fite for 1. “oe eumrentoe perfect satiefaction or @ |i refand th® monary te 
dmntistied wusecriter, Adéres, Pablishers OUR COUNTRY HOME, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A tew weeks ago and fires and furs alike 
would have sounded idle words, instead ot 
the comiortable necessities they now ap- 
pear. Autumn has gone, and the pretty 
phrase ‘“‘rose lined from the cold’’ seems 
chilly comfort, compared witb the more 
practical, if less picturesque, idea of being 
tur-lined from it. 

In the matter of attire, we perhaps never 
realize the true import of being ensconced 
like a bean in its downy pod as we do when 
clad in one of the luxurious garments, 
which are the modern development of our 
first parents’ primitive clothing, made of 
the skins of beasts. 

Before examining the latest designs into 
which the furs are being fashioned for our 
comtort and adornment, it is interesting 
to view them in a less advanced stage of 
manufacture,and to compare the rich depth 
and lustre of a bundle of wonderful Rus- 
sian sable skins, with the silvery bioom 
overlying the softness of the coat of the fin- 
est sea otter, perhaps, ever caught. 

Nothing can outvie the Russian sable,the 
king of furs, and these present ones are 
magnificent specimens, ‘wonderful tor 
gloom of gloss ;’’ yet the sea otter is almost 
as beautiful with its double surface, which 
gives such play of light and shade, and its 
depth of fur, which, on being blown into, 
reveals lovely tawny fawn tints, as solt 
and various as those of a moth’s wings. 


the fair wearer’s heels, and which took be- 
tween six thousand and eight thousand 
skins. 

The highest praises rise to our lips as we 
see a marvellous evening cioak, which 
would entirely shroud the happy owner’s 
gown, It is difficult to descant on perfec- 
tion, and we have never seen anything 
more perfect in its way than this mantle, of 
an exquisite shade of heliotrope plush, 
richly yet delicately adorned with gold 
passementerie, which has an iridescent 
eftect from the various though subdued 
hues of the colored tinsels, interwoven and 
blended together with the gold. 

The cloak is plainly but beautifully cut, 
fitting closely in the back; but it derives 
its particular charm from being faced and 
lined throughout with white Thibet, the 
snowy, curly, soft fur which has been pop- 
ular wlth the wealthy of St. Petersburg for 
such wraps. 

Equally tempting and exciting to the 
passion of envy is a huge coat of sealskin, 
the double-breasted fronts and large collar 
being lined with sable. Roomy and com- 
fortable as this delightful garment is, it is 
yet so well fashioned as to make the 
wearer appear slimmer than an ordinary 
velvet mantie or tight covert coat would 
do; and of the becomingness of a soft long 
tur coat of this order every woman is 
judge. 

Less gorgeous, but equally comfortable, 
is a coat of snull!-brown cloth, made with 





The Hudson's Bay sables, though not 
equal to the finest Russian, are still very 
desirable, and the enormous difference in 
price make them possible to those who 
would never dream of possessing the cost- 
lier fur. 

Some of the Hudson Bay skins shown 
are difficult to distinguish trom the Rus- 
sian ones, possessing as they do the pecu- 
liar coolness and richness of tint, without 
any hint of yellow, which is the character- 
istic of good sable. Another advantaze of 
purchasing Hudson Bay sables just now is 
that their prices are unusually moderate 
and must rise. 

The dyed blue and silver foxes are wan- 
ing in favor, and the reaction seems to be 
setting in in the direction of dark long- 
haired turs, 

Boas are still worn, though the squirrel 
tai. ones are superceded by those of bear, a 
charming one being made of a bear skin 
nearly white, but with the long hairs tak- 
ing a golden gloss towards the tips, the 
effect being a “shot”? of gold and white, 
which would be exquisite for a fair-haired 
woman wearing a white evening mantle or 
Wrap. 

Several short visites and dolmans have 
been devised to take the place of the useful 
but vulgarized shoulder cape; and among 
these one of the newest and quaintest is a 
sleeveless jacket of sealskin fitting closely 
behind, and ending with a short tail at the 
back of the waist, the fronts being Zouave. 
It is beautifully cut, and would Jook well 
with a sealskin toque, and a black or seal 
brown gown for skating, but the absence 
of sleeves inakes it less generally useful 
than are the short and close-fitting man- 


tles of the same fur, trimmed with inser- 
tions of Astrachan or undyed seal, 
Though we must pr test on principle 


against the trimming of furs with passeim- 
ent rie, etc., we must allow the richness of 
elfcet attained in a somewhat close-fitting 
Short coat of sealskin, heavily adorned 
with epaulettes, cuffs, collar and shoulder 
cords, and ornaments of brown and gold ; 
with thickly knotted striags of brown and 
gold crossing the cbest. 

A charming little suit of gray and white 
would be pretty fora bride's winter going 
away gear, consisting as it does of a gray 
vigogne dolman, lined with quilted white 
satin, and with under froats of white Ver 
sian lamb; a vigogne muff, trimmed with 
the fur, and with a gray and whitesea-bird. 
and a sinall and pretty bonnet to match « { 
gray velvet, with the curly white fur art 
fully introduced, and a bird,similar to that 
on the mult, perched in front. 

While on the subject of hats and bon- 
nets, we must mention the new sealskin 
toques, which are softer and more becom- 
ing than those of old, being higher in the 
crown, and witb an extra fulness set in 
pleats on one side. 

A really marvellous hat is made of mole- 
skins, exquisitely dressed and taking deli- 
cate shades of elephant gray, which har- 
monize and contrast with the warmer tone 
of the drab ribbon and panache of ostrich 
feathers wherewith it is trimmed. 

The hat is ofa large slouch shape, very 
becoming and extremely light; but, on our 
reflecting on the slaughter of moles need- 
ful for its production, we are made to hold 
our breaths by the statement that a little 
while since one firm manutactured a mole- 
skin coat for a lady which reached down to 


horn buttons, and lapped seams, like a 
man’s fur-lined driving-coat, to which in- 
deed it forms a teminine equivalent in 
every respect, with its collar and cutls of 
gray fox, and its lining of opossum. 

New styles of making dresses, however 
admirable, to be a success require to be 
carried out in good stuffs. Some of these 
are all pure wool, which are calculated to 
not only wear for years, but to show off the 
present becoming make of gowns to great 
advantage. They are porous and light, 
and those that are not of pure natural co - 
ors are dyed with vege.able dyes only. 
Some show close-set stripes in black and 
brown and other mixtures, with cross- 
lines of a lighter shade; some are a good 
chocolate brown; others dark blue with a 
brown check. 

These cloths are made into dresses, with 
either buff cloth or Suede leather waist- 
coats having a row of bright gold-looking 
studs down the centre, which give much 
distinctive smartness, 

The bodices have long revers united at 
the waist by a buckle, which arrangement 
adds length tothe figure. They are bor- 
dered with tinsel cord, made to mateb all 
the combinations in the tweeds and home- 
spuns, 

A new trimming, which is a mixture of 
gold and steel, and open-work braid with 
edge is employed in two widths, forming a 
panel of stripes. If the waistcoat is of 
leather, a single line of this braid goes 
down the centre ; if it is of cloth, tive or six 
rows, Widening on the bust and contract- 
ing at the waist, form a vest trimimiug,and 
three or four rows trim the upper part of 
the sleeves. This garniture shows to great 
advantage on the blue-taced cloths, 

A new way of arranging the basque at 
the back, is by supplementing the centre- 
pointed flap by two side lappets attached, 
with cord on the joins, The boaices are 
cut with much skill,as is shown in a black 
and red line check of large size on a creain 
ground, ‘This is cut on the back and front, 
every line matching. 

A red serge with a white hair stripe 
suows the skilful manipulation of those 
stripes on the skirt; they fall straight in 
the front, but are caught up four times at 
the waist in easy folds, and ip such a way 
that at the back they are seen on the cross, 
The bodice has a spotted linen Marcella 
waistcoat, 

Many cf these pretty dresses are made 
for a trousseau, the going-away pown is a 
blue-faced cloth, with velvet of a lighter 
tone for collar and culls; the outdoor 
jacket is trimmed with a deep rolled ex 

lar Of natural white Astrakan. 

Another style of trimming is composed 
of black braid, worked with silk in lace 
stitches, and carried in lappels down the 
front, centre of back, and shoulders, and 
lined with white satin. 


die 





Odds and EFnds,. 


NICK DISHES AT LITTLE Cost, 

As a rule, where economy is practised in 
every detail, the better the cooks, and the 
more will the great utility of these pre- 
served goods be appreciated. 

Macedoines (mixed vegetables) deserve 
especial mention; no housekeeper who 
values appearances can afford to dispense 
with them, for it is almost impossible tw 
enumerate their manifold uses, 


cooked it must be borne in mind that they 








Being | 





only need rehgating, not re-cooking. It 
will be found that their brigbt colors har- 
monize with almost any dish, but we may 
refer to mutton cutlets as a typical one for 
our purpose. We will assume they have 
been nicely trimmed, egged, coated with 
bread-crumbs, and fried a golden brown, 
then finish off with a little frill of white 
paper. When garnished tastefully with 
the macedoines we have a nice hot entree, 
or an equally good cold supper dish. 

Or, supposing the legs and wings of a 
fowl or fowls are handy, either boiled or 
roasted ; if the former, coat them with 
white sauce, and dot the vegetables about 
in the sauce, and make a little pile of them 
in the centre of the dish. If roasted, glaze 
the joints, and heap the macedoines in the 
middle as before. We will inter that the 
breasts of the poultry have been eaten,and 
any bones and trimmings will make deli- 
cious stock, which will be found useful in 
concocting croquettes, rissoles, kromeskies, 
and the like. The three named all owe 
their foundation to a nice thick mince, 80, 
if you have some good chicken stock and 
any scraps of meat, mince it very finely 
and add to it some ham or bacon, and a lit- 
tle tongue, if possible, Season pieasantly 
with herbs, salt, pepper, and a dash of 
lemon rind. It should be quite thick ; if 
stock runs short, use a small quantity of 
good white sauce. The preparation must 
be quite cold before being moulded ; it 
cork-shaped, and dipped in thick batter be- 
fore frying, we have kromeskies; if made 
into balls or cakes, and egged and 
crumbed, then fried, we get croquettes ; if 
enclosed in pull pastry, we have rissoles, 
Sometimes crushed vermicelli is used in- 
stead of bread-crumbs, and here again rem- 
vants come in, 

Boudinettes (small sausages) may be 
made from almost anything; the remains 
of any kind of cooked fish being very suit- 
able. Take halfa pound, free from bone, 
and mince it small, and then mix with it 
half its weight of mashed potatoes, and a 
little sauce, such as parsley, anchovy, or 
even plain melted butter ; failing that, a 
spoontul ortwoofcream. Sind the mix- 
ture, when cool, with the yolks of one or 
two raw eggs, according to the quantity, 
and dip into the whites of the eggs, and 
browned bread-cruinbs, Fry, and serve 
on pieces of tricd bread. This would be a 
good way to use up boiled cod-fisn and 
oyster sauce left over from dinner, 

Oyster Boudinettes are real dainties, and 
here is a good method of making them: 
Melt an ounce of butter in a saucepan, add 
an ounce of sifted flour, and cook thor- 
oughly ; then stir in half a pintot milk and 
creain mixed, Boil well, then put in the 
oysters—suflicient when minced to fill a 
quarter-pint measure—and season to taste 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, anchovy sauce 
—just a dash to bring out the flavor—and a 
mite of finely-minced lemon rind. Add an 
egg or two, and try as betore directed. Tin- 
ned vysters will do for these, though tresh 
are better, and a further improvement 
may ve effected by simmering the beards 
in the liquor to extract all the flavor, then 
usingit in place of some ot the milk and 
cream. Garnish with tinned prawns and 
fried parsley. 

A delicate morsel can be had from any 
odds and ends of game or chicken pates, 
both sold in tins, Fancy Shapes of fried 
bread should be spread with the minced 
meat, then some finely chopped bam 
sorinkled over, with a pinch of parsley, 
scalded before being chopped; or a hard 
boiled egg, yolk only, passed through a 
| Sieve, can be used instead. The same 
| scraps will make nice sandwiches, and 

fried bread is more suitable than bread and 
| butter for them. 

A hint on cooking fish: Those who have 
never steamed it are advised to try the 
plan ; it is far superior to boiling, the flesh 
being firmer and with more flavor, 

A very good entree can be had trom the 
remainder of a calf’s head. 





Cut the pieces 
into any Shape and size, so that they are 

uniform ; dip them into liquid butter, then 
Krated Parmesan, next into beaten egg ana 
/ fine crumbs, Repeat this a second time 

. ° i j ; 
| then put into a trying basket and cook in 

hot lat for a few seconds, Serve with 
Sauce piquautle or tomato sauce, 

We may say that the bread used tor 
crumbs should be at least two days old 
and 4 Wire sieve is far better thana grater, 
the crumbs being much finer aud uniform 
in size, 

- a <a 

” Lost time,” said the teacher solemnly 
‘is lost for ever.” “So ig anything else 
that you lose,” said the new boy. “Ob 

’ said the teacher; ““you may lose any- 
‘ching else and find it again " “Then 

%%. , : . 
| tain't lost,”? said the new boy; and some- 
| how the teacher did not know how to oO 
| oa with conversation. And yet h he 

been warned a ’ i ain 

s4lnst that very boy, 


no,’ 





Confidential Correspondents. 


A. 8.—Astrachan isa fine description of 
fur, the produce of a variety of sheep f. 
hara, Persia, and Syria, — 
CHESTER.—In case of the death of ine 


President and Vice-presidentijthe Secretary of 
succeeds to the presidency. mate 


Rep-LETTerR. — The Chinese have no 
equivalent for our Sabbath, but they have many 


holidays, and they know how to enjoy themselves in 
their own fashion, 


ZACKERY.—We believe that muslin can 
be painted on with ordinary water-colors if first 
dressed with a little thin isinglass to which a drop or 
two of glycerine has been added. 


HowaRpD.—“Tulle” is pronounced as 
**tule,,* and ‘‘amateur’’ as though the spelling were 
**am-a-tur,*’ the accent being on the first syllable, 
and the vowel in the last syllable being sounded like 
that in spur. 


HarRRy.—In penitentiary offenses the 
term of imprisonment is so arranged as not to expire 
between November 15 and February 15, in order 
thatthe prisoner may not be discharged without 
means of supporting himself through the 
winter, 


PERKER.—The sounds in imitation of 
horses galloping heard from behind the scenes in 
plays are produced by two hoofs of wood, shod with 
steel horse shoes which are struck rapidly, first on 
indla-rubber, then on wood and Onally on a block of 
marble, 


ARNO.—It is merely nervous indiges- 
tion. Many people who work with their brains suf- 
fer thus, and some unfortunate creatures are plunged 
into terrible mental depression by the complaint. 
Gentle exercise and avoidance of all hot drinks will 
relieve the patient, 


ORPHAN.—Aa your uncle kindly offers 
you a home until you can pay your way, your best 
course would be te go to his residence, and see what 
you can do, with his assistance. It is possible that 
you might get sufficient employment to pay fur your 
tuition, and meet other necessary outlays. 


PHILOMATH.—Tbe soft substance wears 
out the bard one because of the momentum with which 
the soft one is impelled, If you swinga very soft rope 
with extreme rapidity, the rope stiffens out, and, as 
the rate of the revolution is increased, that soft 
hanging rope becomes as rigid as an iron rod, 


Y. B.—You seem to have permitted your- 
self toindulge in morbid and extravagant notions 
aboutlove. The probability is that you are already 
in love with the gentleman to whom you refer, Ask 
him to call and see you, and give him a chance to 
show and express his love for you, aud your doubts 
will be apt to be dissipated in a short time, 


Harry W.—The rites of initiation for 
uuns vary in different Orders, and it is possible that 
in some instances the ceremony includes the placing 
of the candidate in a coffin, to indicate that she is to 
be dead to the world, though we know ofno such 
case, Ila some cases nuns are confined to the con- 
vent, but by no means in all. They are frequently, 
indeed, to be seen in the streets, 


DESPAIRING.—W hat would be the best 
employment tor you depends on your education, your 
physical strength, and your health, and as we know 
nothing about these conditions we cannot ad”ise you, 
As you are only twenty-one years old, the probability 
{s that some young man will yet turn up who will 
propose an agreeable partnership with you for life. 
Then will be the tame for you to decide as to your fu- 
ture career. 


SHEFF.—For mounting pbotographs on 
stiff boards nothing is better thau good French glue 
used rather thin, Cut your photographs to the re- 
quired size on a sheet of glass, using a sharp kuife 
and straight edge. Place between damp blotting- 
paper for about ten minutes; then brush the back 
evenly with the glue, and place in position on the 
mount. Putapiece of clean blotting-paper on top, 
and smooth down with the fingers. 


Norwion.—Ivory may be polished by 
rubbing with finely-powdered pumice-stone and wa- 
ter, finishing with putty-powder, or even good whit- 
ing ; use a plece of plain flannel to put on last sur- 
face. It may be bleached by exposing in a tray with 
a little water, under a sheet of glass, to bright sun- 
shine. If too large for such treatment, shake up 
equal quantities of turpentine and water, well wet 
the ivory, and expose to the sun, The wetting should 
be repeated from time to time. 


ETHER.—When you tell us of prophetic 
dreams we are sceptical. That sudden and imma- 
terial violence which characterises the changes {0 & 
dream is not in any way connected with the facts 
waking life. The body goes on living during sium- 
ber, and the blood circulates in the brain, causing 4 
process to gv on which resembles thought. rhe 
sleeper is affected by external conditions, and you 
may influence the current of his streaming visions if 
you can manage to influence his sensory nerves with- 
out waking him ; vut the notion that a dreamer may 
actually prophesy coming events is too ludicrous. 
Remarkable coincidences are on record, and indeed, 
considering that hundreds of thousands of millious 
of people are nightly Mableto dream, it would be 
very surprising if some chance vision did not 
occasionally seem to foreshadow a future occur 
rence, 


WELL-WISHER.—If we cared to deal 
with theological niceties, we might contend that 
marriages, like ell other earthly events, were or 
dained from the first ; but we prefer to take shorter 
views just at present. It is simply impossible to ex~ 
plain the mysterious attraction that draws one indl- 
vidual to another and leads to that sweet delirium 
which we call ‘falling in love.’’ There is no appar- 
eutlaw: the weak-minded man is irresistibly 4‘ 
tracted by the tyrannous woman ; the ugly :inan !s 
admired by women who possess beauty ; the meat 
soul masters the noble soul ; the brilliant poet mar- 
ries the dull feminine boor. It seems topsy-turvy ; 
but we may say thus much to you—a sweet healthy 
girl who has learned to forget herselfana who studies 
the feelings of others is almost certain ‘0 attract 
some good man. She may be plain—nay, ugiy—>ut 
goodness and bright unconsciousness of self enable 
her to charm those whom she meets, You are ¢v!- 


dently a fascinating girl; if you forget your ow! 
little wishes and vanities, you will find that the wen 
who are at present merely pleasing compar ions “0 
like your society will become friends, and perbaps 
one of them may prove worthy of being more than 8 
friend. 
























